The FORTUNE- 
BUILDER’S 
ASTOUNDING 
OFFER. 


The World’s Best Compe- 
tition Journalist is now 
Specialising ‘‘Pearson's 
Weekly” Middies, etc. 


If it isa big prize you want fer your 
holidays, or to win the girl your rich 
rival Wants, or enough money to start ¢ 
business, I am your man. Uf it is 
duplicates or blanks you mquire, apply 
elsewhere. 


£1,000 IN FOUR 
£250 PRIZES. 


Isn't that a record to be proud of? 
That is the sum T have won for clients 
apiwialising “ Answers ” Simplets during 
the past 27 weeks. No other advertiser 
ean vive you genuine proof of winning 
two 2250 prizes for clients dwing the 
past 27 years. 


FOUR 
£250 FIRSTS. 


All Won for Bona-fide Clients and 
Supplied by me. 


The Latest £250. 
**Modern Life- Microbes Take Easily.” 
June Ist, 1912. Supplied to 2 STEPNEY 
client. 

The Other Three £250 Winners: 
‘*Fireworks— Free to Skaters.” 
Dec. 2id, 1911. Supplied to a COVENTRY 
client. 
**Lost Lazy Football Team.” 
Jan, 6th, 1912. Supplied to a RAMSGATE 
vlient. 
‘* Walking Out- Wordless Wooer Tan- 
talizes.”” 

March Luh, 1912, Supplied toa HULL cient. 
A Record Unequalied in the History 
of Competitions. 

Two More Premiers in ‘‘Pear- 

son's Weekly’ Middies. 
£26 ‘Dodge Diddles Greenhorns.” 


HATS (“set) 39 
|| BOOTS ,, 10/6 


MAGS & RAINCOATS 
21)- & 30]- 


not only lead in fashion, but in wear 
-are far’ away superior to others at 
anything like the price. 

Why not have the “just better” 
quality next time: just better in 
wear, just better in style. 

Ladies’ styles in Boots, Shoes, 
and Raincoats at above prices. 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS: 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Those unable to visit any of Jacksons’ 
numerors branches should inake ase of the 
mail order department. Catalogue of 
the Latest Fazleions sent on request. Fit 
and style yuavantecd. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 


Resuit Nos 3. is made to the ie adders of Pearson's 
oo . ” cckly, 20.06 12, 
aan ee —e On receipt of P.O. for § i> 
ial leas we will forward DIRECT [ 


FROM OUR LOOMS to hae 
one of our PRUD L 
SEAMLESS WOVEN REVER: 
SIBLE HALF-GUINEA 


Another £20 Premier in ‘ Tit- 
Bits.’ 
** Crochet - Clever Handiwork.” 
Junie sth, 1912. 
Another £10 Premier ‘‘ Weekly 
Dispatch.”’ 
‘* A Comic Song— Accessory — Collapsible - 


to suit all requirements, and LARGE 
ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY 
SIZED ROOM. These Uarpets will be 


Gingham.’ 
June 2nd, 1912. oe Bee oy 8! Olas sie 
These are only a few of my recent FREE RUG, iden tial salty 
successes, the tetal value of which ii are 


sizes. ‘hey are 
made of material sal to wool, and being a 
Ferg of our own, can only be obtained 
t from our looms, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. 
OVER 400,000 SOLD DURING THE io 
TWELVE MONTHS, | Money willi 
turned if not approved. Thousands of 
Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials receiv el 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 


With every Carpet we shall 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY a 
very handsome Bag to 
match, or we willsend 
TWO CARPETS & 
TWO RUGS for 


exceeds the genuine wins of all other 
advertisers combined on this page. The 
moral is obviona—deal with the most 
genuine competition journalist of the 
present day, the real and only record 
holder of big wins. 


PAY WHAT YOU LIKE 


My terms are appended at the foot of 

~ 3 annenneement, but it is my wish 

to place my werld-renownel winning 

we ials within the reach of every reader 

© Pearson's Weekly,’ ‘therefore you 

os pay what yeu like fora sunply of 
winning specials. 


TERMS. 

ANY CONTEST: -“‘ WINNING SPECIALS” 
ional to my FIRST. PRIZE WINNERS), 
for 1-; for 16: 8 for 3-, and 

stamped address. 
MONTHL ¥ TERS: Fit ete eeckin. 
yechiy 3 3 @ weekly, Ls 6; 6 weekly, 
wee! kly, 10-, d 4 stamped 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, 


Competition Expert, 
STECHFORD, BIRMINGHAM 


lotton Bedspreads, Quilts, Table Linens, Bed 


It costs so little to be well dressed 
IF you go the right way about it. 


gacksons’ 


QaQmous 


rarrowise HM) THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE SARGAING:. 


swtable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., coctlacnsit bordered in 30 different 
Turkey patterns and fashionable self- shades of Crimson, Greens, a 


addressed env Biuces, 67 Lewin Ka., 8t reathain Com.,8.W., May 16:). THATIMONTAL EL 
Stamped Addressed Envelopes for all pe Marrary writes ea il be obliged by Mesara. 178 Relvir Road, Coalville, Leicester, May 4th. 
. Re Se a nttal Brusselette Carpet, 04 ft. by 12ft. Cheque H. Ons, &sq., writes: ' Please send me two ot 
15 © commission on all wins over £1 enc!csed, 11.6." Mrs, Marga “T hase had your crudential Brusselctte Cerpets and Ry 
in value. several of these carpets during the ‘Lont sixteen amount 106 enciosed, The last we had from you 


years, and have been very wel! pleased with them.’ has been in wear twelve years.” 
laxy Illustrated Bargain Catalo; os of Carpets Hearthrugs,Bmbroidered Linen, aud 


ads, Overmantels, Lin loums, Bla 
car un's Weekly, DC 12, ‘Address— 


WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


Curtains, &o., Post Free, if when writing you mention J’ 


F. HODGSON & SONS Sarfoztersarc'mercnants, 


WON BY MEMBERS OF TH: 


COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOC!) 


£350 Tis dere 
£300 —" vine. 8" 


SEND US A PENNY STAMP FOR 1 
SMART EFFORTS (any paper) 4° 
HAVE ALL THE ABOVE ENEEA 


E 


£ 


PAY_ONLY WHEN YOU Wi). 


You DO NOT PAY ansti: 
fflurts UNTIL YOU WIN. 


commission chur: edisas follows 1 
prize, %l.; lU- prize, 1G; for evry: 


1 nud over, 26 inthe £&, 


Our total of wins during January, Febiue 
and March, 1912, is 3,765, over 
being 


Premiers of £5 or more in \. 


N 


Eee 4 


Tess 


ues and Art Colourings 


RUGS GIVEN 
AWAY. 


ie 


lanke ts, 


OTE NEW ADDRESS - 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


Competitors’ Mutual Socici: 
North Bar Without, Bever!«: 
YORKS. 


COAT 383 inches long, pane! {1 
back, ewart collar overlaid I 


neatly tailored, with raised 
‘k, two inches of ane 
at hem and of eas elit 
Navy, MOLE, PrAcock, PRUs Nt "R Brack, 
Delivered for S/- with order, an 
fectly satisfactory when tried on, bas 
in five monthly payments of B/- ¢ 
Write for Costume Styles & Pa 
A Post Card will bring our hand 
Costume Styles in Natural C ne 
vatterns of lovely materials 

G. GRAVES aes een PROFE » 


“Keating’s’’to pre- 
serve from MOTH Sold ; 
all Furs, Blankets $9 tag 
Woollens,Carpets, only 
etc.,sprinklethem yy 34, 
thoroughly with 64.8 1! 


KEATING 


THe WORLD'S BEST GYCLE,,, 


DUKLOP TYRES, REYNOLDS TURING 
PHILLIPS BRAKES, WILLIAMS 
KS, HANS RENOL 
Stu ARCHER Ok BSA. 
‘THREE Srirb. BROOKS Best Sl 
Delivered Carriage Paid on aprroy ist 
for 10/- with order and convement 


world’s greatest high-class cycle 


Write for New Art Catalogue. — 
A magnificent cholce of Ladies’ and 
Gent's machines, with photo illustrae 
tions and full explanation of our 
Easy Supply Sysiem, the fairest 
y= equitable terms ever offered. 

3.¢. GRAVES tt. 

SHEFFIELD. 


Vana >>>>>>>>>>- ; 
& G. KEARSLEY'S ORT: 


Widow Welch's 


Female Pit 


Prompt and_ reliable, for Lad 
Genuine. AWARDED CERTIF LOX 
MERIT at_the Tasmanizn bX." 
1891. 100 ¥ 


ears’ Reputation 


Specialists forthe Cure ot an Le 
Bold in buses, 2 ld4and ¢ (are athe ts 


el 2aid210 
CATHERINE KEARSI bE 
Mept. P.W.', 42 Waterloo R 


WAS 


tid. | 


“ 
“4 


| 


CA, 


O10 INTEREST: 
TELewaehy AMUSE. 


oo 


OUR 


“MIDDLES ” 


COMPETITION 


will be found on page 1260. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boor Bares, 


No. 1144. 


ENTERED AT 


Sratioxers’ Hat Ong Penny. 


_ NEAR ENOUGH, 

His voice, as he stood at the door, rose pas. 
sionately on the still night air. 

** Just one |’ he pleaded. ‘‘ Just one.” 

Then came the sound of an opening window, 
and another voice (her mother’s) was heard : : 

“ Just one?” it oried. ‘‘ No, it ain’t that yet; 
but it’s close on twelve o'clock, and so I think 
you'd better be goin’ just the same.” 


“Conrounp it, sir! I’ve just been stung by one 
of your beastly bees! I demand reparation!” 

“ Certainly, sir. You just show me which bee it 
was and I’! punish the horrid thing severely!’ 


“Do you think I am really your affinity?” 
Solomon’s nine hundred and eighty-fifth wife asked 
coquettishly. ; 

“My dear,”’ the wise king replied, “you are 
one in a thousand!” 


The Candidate (having quoted the word: of an 
eminent statesman in support of an argument) : 
“And, mind you, these are not my 
words. This is not merely my 
opinion.. These are the words of a 
man who knows what he is talking 
about,” 


PROUD OF HIM. 

pid co native beet Ae aeasy had 
always been most with you 
and old, but ied | te was eal saad 
to boarding school, he was for a time 
too homesick to make friends. His 
first letter was little more than a wail. 

“I’m a long way behind the , 
other boys in everything,” he wrote & 
dolefully. -‘‘’Tisn’t only studies, but 
it’s gymnasium and music and every- 
thing. I don’t believe they'll ever 
have much use for me.” 


other boy in the school, and my feet 


“This one does. You see, he’s sittin’ on a 
“_ an’ it hurts him, but he’s too lazy to move 
off it!” 


Warder (entering cell): “Your wife is here, 
asking to see yor, seventy-seven.” 

Convict (in desperation): ‘“‘ Phew! Tell ’er I’m 
hout !" 

A DETERMINED YOUNG MAN. 

Irate Parents ‘‘There’s no use talking, young 
man, my daughter can never be yours.” 

Young Man; “Of course she can’t be my 
daughter; but she’s going to be my wife, just the 
same, and the sooner you get the idea out of your 
head that she isn’t, the sooner you'll have room 
under your lid for some other idea, See?” 


Carry your ‘“‘Pearson’'s’’ In your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of * P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 


| have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 


street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
“ Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one of 
the many representatives of “P.W.,” who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and to the Editor of “P.W." in 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner. A list 
of this week's winners appears on page 1251. So remember to 
Carry your “‘Pearson’s"’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


Shes “I heard Freddy Fickle has 
decided to marry and settle down to 
@ particular girl.” 

He: “Huh! She can’t be.” 


NO LICENSE NECESSARY. 

A TRADESMAN received 8 visit from 
an inquisitive officer, who, pocket-book 
and pencil in hand, proceeded at once 
to put uestions : 

“Mr. Jones, I believe ? ” 

“oe Yes.”” 

“You keep a trap?” 

oe es,”” 


“* Have you a license for it?” 

it No.”’ 

An entry was made in the pocket- 
book. 


Non 


But the second letter, written 14 Ue a 7 Had you any license last year ?”’ 
ater a week in the new school, was my 4s, Bite ry “ Ne aa “% “8 
quite different in tone. aes a—_— ny did you not have one ; 

“Tm all right,” he wrote to his ——— e e Because I did not think it 
mother. “ The boys say they'll teach apn necessary. » 
me all they know, for they're proud to rs “‘ How many does the trap hold ? 
lune me here. I can stretch my P =) hw : ke ee 
mouth half an inch wider than any \\ bom a ow many whecls has it ? 

- 


are the longest by a full inch. So 
you needn’t worry about the any 


None.” 
“Why, what kind of a trap is it?’ 
“ A mouse-trap.” 


nore.” GOOD ADVICE. 
faecal Small Boy Co the new farm hand who has come from London) : “Hi! what are “T wear you have a brothor 
«Tie bos’ Sona Fcking.” Hore ep tiie Doheny auc cmt eatlim en bee | arena 7 
hy 2?” aa REE a ARR “T have.” 


‘“ Says he’s overworked. All he 

used to do was tear the pages off the office 
calendars once a month, Now he has to wind the 
eight-day clock, too.” 


“Mrs. Noopop: “Charlie, what do you think? 
Dad just sent us a ten-pound cheque for our new 
baby! Wasn’t that good of him ?” 

Mr. Ni : “TI should say so! I'll write at 
once and thank him for his contribution to the 
Vresh Heir Fund,” __ 


COOL CHEEK. 
_ Aman, with whom werc two little girls, walked 
Ito a fashionable restaurant, ordered a small 
ginger ale, and asked the waiter if he could obligo 
him with three plates, which the waiter brought, 
whereupon the man deliberately pulled some sand- 
Wiches out of his pocket and started eating them. 

The waiter called the manager, and down came 
that worthy, and said to the man: “Are you 
aware, sir, that this is not a common public-house 
Where you can bring your food and eat it?” 

i. Oh!” said the other—‘ and who are you?” 
,,, 2 am the mai et 

Are you?” said the man. ‘‘ You are the very 

Person I have been looking for, Why is the band 
hot playing ?”” 


Medicine Man: “ What is the matter with your 
majesty ?”* 

Cannibal Kings “ Oh, I’ve an awful indigestion |" 

Medicine Mans ‘“* What have you been eating ?” 

Cannibal Kings “I have just polished off an 
American millionaire.” 

Medicine Mans ‘“‘Cood Heavens! No wonder 
you are ill! I’ve told you repeatedly to beware 
of anything rich.” 


“ T rng she will make a fine wife. I bave been 
calling on her for several months now, and ncarly 
always find her darning one of her father’s 
socks.” 

“ That caught me, too, until I found out that it 
was the same sock,” 


THE PARLOUR WAS NICER. 

“ How is it that Rufus never takes you to the 
theatre any more?” 

“‘ Well, you see, one evening it rained and so we 
sat in the parlour.” 

oe Yes ? , 

“ Well, ever since that we—— Oh, I don’t know, 
but don’t you think that theatres ore an awful 
bore?” 


“Ts hea long way off?” 
“Yes; he could hardly get any farther away 
without coming nearer.” 


“Anp is this man to come into court with 
unblushing footsteps, with the cloak of hypocrisy 
in his mouth, and to draw fifteen bullocks out of 
my client’s pocket with impunity ?”* asked a 
barrister. 

There was no reply. 


A GOOD ROOSTER. 

HEARD on one of tho stands at an aviation 
ground just after the red flag had been hoisted. 

“Bravo! Now we'll sec something our great- 
grandfathers never saw! The wind’s right, and— 
look at Clayham Light there, bringing out his 
monoplane! Splendid machine that, gentlemen ! 
Magnificent bird! I have a machine just like it, 
Did a ten-mile flight the other day!” 

“Thatso? Come from Hatchem, don’t you?” 

Lid Yes,” 

“Thought so, Saw you trying your machine the 
other morning. As you say, it is like a bird! 
Reminds me of an old hen my mother once had when 
I was a boy.” 

oe Why ? BP 

“Oh, it roasts a jolly sight Lctter than it flies |” 


Money, Watches, Briar Pipes, Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens,and ““P.W.” Penknives oferca in this week's footlines. 


SOLD ! 

Sicxor Bonct, the famous Italian tenor who is 
a great favourite at Covent Garden, is suing an 
American railway company for ten th 

ands because he caught a cold owing to the 

eating apparatus being: cut off while be was 
travelling in one of their sleeping-cars. 

In his early days, 8 ry ge were far beyond 
Signor Bonci’s means, and he tells capital stories 
of his hard-upness in his student days. 

“Four of us young fellows li together,” he 
says. ‘We were very, very poor, but, oh, 60 
happy! A treasured ion of one of us was & 
magnificent gold watch which for some months had 
been the envy of us all. 

“One day, when we were even more hard up 
than usual, and a wave of depression was passin 
over us, someone suggested that the watch shou 
be pawned, and we should give a supper-party to 
some of the lady students with the p The 
suggestion was coldly received by the owner of the 
watch, but we would not be denied, and the precious 
watch was handed over. One of us rushed off to 
invite the ladies, another took the watch, while I 
stayed with the owner, who appeared to be very 
uncasy. . 

“T tried to raise his spirits by telling him what a 
glorious feast we should have, but in vain. He 
still seemed despondent. 

“* Presently the door was thrown open, and there 
entered the companion who had gone to pawn the 
watch. He seemed highly indignant, and glared 
furiously at my poor friend. 

“<The pawnbroker has refused to take it,’ he 
eaid, throwing the watch on the table, ‘It’s brass /’” 


APPROPRIATE TEXTS. 

AT a ce ery the other night, Sir Guy 
Granet, the head of the Midland Railway Company, 
told a story of a bishop who delivered a sermon 
at a boys’ school. When the offertory was about 
to be taken up the Bishop told each boy to say @ 
suitable text as he put his money in the ? eee 

Brown put in sixpence, saying: “ Who gives to 
charity gives to the Lord.” 

Smith put in threepence, saying: 
twice who gives quickly.” 

The next boy, Robinson, thought hard for a few 
seconds. ‘Then he put in a halfpenny, and said: 
** A fool and his money are soon parted.” 


‘ VERY SORRY. 

Tne Rev. Canon Rhodes Bristow, of Southwark, 
has been trying to impress hee the powers that be 
that country clergymen need holidays just as much 
as, if not more than, those whose ishes lie in 
towns. To pass year after year in the dull mono- 
Lor of village life, without contact with intelligence 
and culture, must, he says, have a deadening and 
depressing effect on the educated and intellectual. 

t is doubtful, however, whether country people 
will quite approve of the reverend canon’s way of 
putti ings. 

A well-known bishop was once told by a country 
parson : “ My lord, I have not had a holiday for five 
years.” 

“Then,” replied the Bishop, “ I'm very sorry for 
your congregation !” 


“He gives 


HER MAJESTY’S TOILET. 

In the newly published “ Posthumous Essays of 
John Churton Collins,’ reference is made to some 
of the early productions of Shakespeare's plays. 

In Shakespeare’s time the parts of women at the 
theatre were always taken by boys or young men, 
a custom which continued down to the time of 
Charles II. On one occasion the King became 
“ey impatient at the delay in commencing the 
performance of a certain play. 

He sent for the manager, and angrily demanded 
tho reason. 

“Beg your majesty’s pardon,” said the manager, 
“ but the ‘ Queen’ is not shaved yet 1” 


“A WISE YOUTH. 

A Laxcasnire schoolboy was recently asked to 
writo an essay on the British Navy. 

One passage in his effort ran as follows: “ These 
big navies are all right in some ways, but we must 
not forget that they give the enemy moro to aim 
at, and this micht be a bad thing for us if they 
aimed straight |? 


Can you tell me “Why did the biscuit bux?” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


pd NEW. 
Mr. “Jnory™ WELCH is, we are glad to say, 
quite well again, and as hard at work as ever. 

He says : was talking over theatrical novelties 
with ap author recently. 

What was wanted, they 4; 
new and interesting. ‘“‘ It’s 
new,” Mr. Welch remarked. 

“Tye thought of a novel effect for my new 
melodrama,” said the author. 

“ What is it?” 

“ The villain lights a cigar in the midst of s heavy 
snowstorm—paper, of course—thus setting the 
snowstorm on fire |" 


THE FATAL PORK PIE. 
y 


, was something 
ard to find anything 


J. B. Hosszs, the Surre cricketer, told a good 
story recently of an over: ical cricketer. _ 


‘A certain team finished up at Lord’s one evening. 
They had to travel up to Mane 

and as there was no time for them to have any- 
thing to eat in London, and as the train had no 
dining-car attached, it was suggested that they had 
better have luncheon baskets put on board the train. 

One of the seven professionals of the team 
carried thrift to the verge of meanness, and when 
he heard luncheon baskets suggested, he declared 
that he would have nothing to do with them. 

“A pork pie is quite good enough,”. he said, 
and went off to ‘the refreshment-room to buy one. 
When he returned to the train he found that seven 
luncheon baskets had been handed into the 
compartment. 

“Are you going to have one?” he was asked. 

“No, certainly not !’’ he replied firmly. 

“Very well,” 
“we won't send 
between us.” 

“You can do as you please,” said No. 7; “I’m 
not going to have it.” So he ate his pork pie, 
casting at the same time covetous glances at the 
good things the others were consuming. 

After everybody had finished the captain 
strolled in from another compartment. 

“Everything all right ?” asked. 

“ Splendid, sir!’’ chorused the six luncheon- 


the seventh back; we'll share it 


basketers. ‘‘ Thank Pi very much. It was 
very kind of you.” The captain went away. 


What were you thanking him for?” de- 


manded the pork-pie man. 
“ For our luncheon-baskets,” he was told. “‘ He 
he demanded. 


bought one for each of us.” 

“And where’s mine?” 

“Yours? Why, pea said distinctly you didn’t 
want it and we could do what we liked with it.” 

Then the pork-pie man went raving mad. 

UMBRELLA MORE USEFUL. 

Tue costume ball to be held at Olympia in 
the beginning of July in aid of King pe ty 
Pension Fund promises to be a very grand affair. 
‘The names of those who want to buy tickets will 
be submitted to the committee for approval, 
and the ball will be under the direct patronage 
of ad King himself, 

ne is reminded of a pleasant little story heard 
the other day. King George was paying a private 
visit to some friends in London one very wet day 
and before leaving he said he would hke to see 
his host’s children. They were at once sent for 
and were daly presented to his Majesty. One of 
them, a smalljboy, seemed very down-in-the-mouth. 

“What's the matter, my boy?” King George 
asked. ~ . 

“Why are you not wearing your crown ? ” was 
the reproachful reply. ‘ 

King George pointed to the window. “T didn’t 
wear it because it was such a wet day,” he ex- 
plained. ‘I was afraid of spoiling it.” 


BISHOP, COOK, AND COBBLER. 

Tur late Dr. Sheepshanks lived a life of the 
greatest hardship cage his missionary career, 
which took him among gold miners and Red Indians, 
to the sacred cities of Mongolia, and to the inner- 
most haunts of the Mormons at Salt Lake City. 

At a parochial gathering he once referred 
follows to those arduous times : 

“Té any lady here wants a lesson in simple 
cookery—how to make flap-jacks or cook bacon— 
let her come to me, and I will teach her, It was 
said of a certain king that he was fit to be a king 
because he had blacked his own boots, and. taking 
that reasoning I am more fit to be @ bishop than 
any one here. I will tell you why—because I 
have cobbled my own boots and mended my own 
breeches, and I have known, when a missionary, 
what it is to sleep on the ground for months at a 
stretch without even a blanket to lie upon.” 


There are plenty 


said the other six professionals, |. 


WEEK ENDING 
JUNE 20, 1912. 


“The Third @olunes 


The Editor will give 28. 6d. each week: 
dest paragraph accepted for this column. “One of 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any ot! - 
paragraph used. If there is more than one sender cy 4 
[Peper ine the penknife will be awarded to 
reader whose contribution was received first. “QBQ 
The half-crown price this week is won by Mr. Vincene 
Robie, The Portlands, New Hey Road, Hudiersficld, 
THE BUTCHER'S LOVE. 
To you my love I will reveal,\, | ,, 
lease steak this ring beefore you go, 
Lo Venis, on the jas, 
Whilst I ham waiting here, you know, 


. THE QUEER LIMERICK, 


_ A CANNY canner of Canneo 
= Ons marcing qnenved to his granny, 
“A canner can can 
A lot of things, gran., 
But a canner can’t can a can, can ’e?”; 


THAT'S ALL. 
Grr. The urchin spied the orchard, 
Green. The colour of the applcs, 
Groan. Heard later, 


BACKWARDS. 
My last is an animal, 
My first is a swell, 
My whole is a plant, 
You surely know well, 
What word am 1? 
Solution below, 


_ A NEWS PARAGRAPH. 
Here is a news item written in cryptic language, 
can you puzzle it out ? 


THE FIREMEN’ 
WAS 


Solution below. 


STANDING DRINKS. 
Tex men sit down to a table in a refreslaue::t- 
room, thus : 
Side A: 12345 


| | 


Side B: 67 8 9 10. 

Each man in his turn stands a drink to those at 
his side of the table, and, of course, takes ono fer 
himself, #.e. # 

Side A: 5 men, each standing a drink—25 8. «1. 


drinks at 2d... 0 6. «6 ee ee ee ote 42 

Side -B: 5 men, each standing a drink —25 

drinks at 2d... @. «2 se ce ee «+ 4 2 
s 4 


They now slightly alter their position as folios: 
12345656 


789 10, 
and each in his turn stands a drink at his side of the 
table, but on reckoning up the total cost it worl. 
out to 8s. 8d. in this case instead of 8s. 4d., as before, 
although the number of men and price of a drivk 
are exactly the same, Why is this ? : 

Solution below, ; 
—_* 


Solutions. 


BACKWARDS. 

Tux word is Dandelion. 

A NEWS PARAGRAPH. 

Tne answer to this is:— ms bs 

“A large inn was on fire, the flames reacuing to thet: 
window (w in dough), bat before long it was put out ly 
the firemen, who eet out with the engine imm-uittey 
after notification.” 

STANDING DRINKS. 

Ir is true the number of men is the same; ee 
number of drinks taken by each in the latter cas? is st 
the same. On working it out, it will be found that w-¢ 
as in the first cate, 10 men took 5 drinks each, io the = 
case 6 men took 6 drinks each (26 drinks) an‘ hae er 
4 drinks each (16 drinks), or 52 drinks in a)! 18 362° 
60 the first time. 
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of clever answers. 


Werk ENDING 
Jcxr 20, 1912, 


Take them all round, husbands are not so bad. 
A great many husbands return home early with a 
model regularity ; when they leave in the morning 
for their daily round they state pretty exactly 
when they may be expected back for the evening 
meal—whether it’s called tea, dinner, or supper. 

But in a mixed world there’s perhaps nothing so 
mixed as those queer beings, husbands; and so 
t!:cro are also a great many husbands who get the 
“Jato home” habit, even if it’s not the last train 
on every occasion. 

What the young wife does in this unhappy event, 
moro than one touching story has told us. She 
sits down and cries her eyes out, soaking at lcast 
three of the sort of handkerchief the novelist calls a 
“ jilmy square of cambric ” in the unpleasant process. 

Then he comes home, and explains the reason 
shy ho is so late is that he has nobly stopped behind 
at the office to do some extra work, and the boss 
has come back for the keys he'd forgotten and found 

. him diligently at it, and has instantly recognised 
such devotion by giving him a rise in salary. A 
very fine ending—in a story-book—but it hasn’t 
much to do, I think, with real life. Do you ? 

On this subject I always remember the answer 
of a matron to a young married woman who had 
confided her trontio—¢ at her husband was often 
late home. Said the elder woman with an absurd 


ie 


(Mr. Harry Bfasters has just retired from the 
position of booking manager to the Walter Gibbons 
music-hall company, @ post he held for eleven years. 
He has been booking music-hali artistes for twenty 
years altogether, and has, in a way, “‘bought” 

undreds of thousands of pounds’ worth of public 
amuscment tn his time.) 

I nave “ talked money” with most of the big 
rousic-hall stars at present on the stage. For 
twenty years, eleven of which I spent with Walter 
Gibbons, it has been my job to find artistes, offer 
them contracts, and generally come to terms with 
them. The biggest thing |I ever did was to discover 
Harry Lauder. One evening about nine!years ago I 
happened to drop in at Gatti’s old hall in West- 
minster Bridge There I spotted a then 
practically unknown Scottish comedian. It was 
Harry Lauder. I forget what song he was working, 
but, although he did not go very big, I immediately 
saw that ‘he had the makings of a star in him. 

I went behind, saw him, and offered him nine or 
ten weeks at £8 a weck. He was delighted—£8 a 
week was wealth to him in those days—and he 
signed on with me. 

In two years from that day Lauder was at the 


top of the tree ; in fact, I know of no one who ever | Walter Gibbons for as long as he lives. 


aw ee 


Tur art of the camera, contrary to expectations, 
has done littlo to penetrate the shroud of mystery 
which always surrounds the personality of Royalty ; 
in fact, photography has done a great deal to disguise 
the real appearance of Europe’s monarchs. 

This is due to the fact that few, if any, of the 
existing portraits of Royalty can be regarded as 
faithful reproductions of the people they portray. 
Ning George is perhaps the Icast concerned of all 
Royalty with regard to his portraits. He does not 
pose, like many of his brother monarchs, amidst 
surroundings caloulated to give him false height or 
flattering looks. That is why many photographs 
of our King are so natural and unaffected. They 
“re probably the most true to life portraits of any 
living monarch. 

But how different are the photographic records in 
other distingnished quarters. There are thousands of 
different portraits in existence of the Kaiser. He is the 
most photographed Royalty in Europe. But if you 
a to obtain a really close view of the German 
ol your life, for there are few photos really like him, 


—One, for instance, is 


le “The'Last Trairy Habit ~ 


Ie a Loose or Slack Rein Better for Husbands ? 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


Found’ Harry Lauder 


And Wilkie Bard, George Robey, and Other Popular Favourites. 


Royal Swankers 


Crowned Heads who Like to Think they are Just “It.” 


mperor you would probably have the surprise | 
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ec of triumph: ‘My husband would know better 

than to come home late without very good reason. 
You’ve got to kcep them on a tight rein, my dear, 
as I’ve done all my life." 

And there are a great number of women who, 
like this speaker, think that is the best way to 
manage a husband. 

I disagree. They may manage their husbands 
successfully, but that does not mean that the home 
will necessarily be a happy one, which is a more 
important thing. Or the husband cither—the 
man who dare not have an hour or so away from 
home for fear of nagging or sulks on his return may 
be as well-managed as the Bank of England, but 
he is not likely to be a happy and a contented man. 

Again, at times, wheat have heard this lament 
from different wives that hubby is getting irregular 
in his home-coming hour, and is “ neglecting his 
home,” it does not follow that the fault is entirely 
with hubby. One instance I know where the 
husband's “ late home ” habit was directly caused 
by his annoyance on finding at home, several days 
running, a gossiping friend of his wife’s, who was 
a particular aversion of his. 

‘e remonstrated on the third occasion, but the 
day afterwards, returning home at his usual time, 
again found this woman there. 

The next night he was one of the last train 


MASTERS. 


rose from obscurity to fame as quickly as he did. 
He had the goods, as Americans say, of course, but 
in one important respect luck was with him. Dan 
Leno’s death gave Harry Lauder his chance. 

It left an opening for a real big comedian, and 
Lauder scived the opening. From practically 
nothing he, in a couple of years, jumped to ten 
o'clock turn at the Tivoli (London), and was on the 
high road to salaries of £500 a weck in this country 
and £1,000 a week in America. 

Wilkie Bard was another discovery of mine about 
the same time. I came across Bard one August 


Bank Holiday, and spotted him as a future star. | 


His first contract with me was for £7 10s. a week— 
a sum on which he went to the Oxford and topped 
the bill. This was the start of his success. 

I did almost the same thing with Mark Sheridan 
and George Robey. Robey did not start as a 
comedian ; he was for some time at the on 
of his career an assistant in a mesmerism show at 
the old Westminster Aquarium. 

I found him soon after he started as a comic 
singer and booked him up at £7 or £8 a week—I 
forget which, It took Robey a long time 
to make good, but now he has contracts mo 

ne 


| His portraits, taken in the uniforms of every 
German order, picture him as a huge, handsome 
| aristocrat, with extraordinarily well-shaped and 
| youthful features. No sign of any wrinkle appears 
upon the Royal countenance, no crows’ fect at 
the eyes or greyish tint of hair upon the temples. 
The ravages of time are skilfully removed. 

For the Kaiser is very concerned about. his 
portraits, and never allows a fresh one to be circu- 
lated publicly until he himself has passed it. He 
takes several days over his decisions before 
passing it on to the public gaze. 

Many Royalties refuse to be photographed after 2 

| certain age, and even if they should be, they 
‘arrange for the marks of time to be delicately : 
\removed from the negative portraying thom. 
Princess Louise, in her younger days an exceptioually 
handsome woman, has not had any photo taken ! 
for public circulation for many years. Evidently ! 
she prefers to leave the irapression of her carly , 
beauty in the minds of the public. 

The late Empress Augusta of Germany was 
; another Royal personage who, in her young days, : 


’ 


“Beooause it saw the watech- spring.’ 


* 
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' brigade, and this taste of freedom with some uf 
| his old bachelor fricnds being to his liking, he con- 

; tinued the “ late home ” practice pretty frequently. 
But his wife was a sensible, clear-thinking woman. 

: in spite of her initial mistake, and she finally coax~1 
him back into the old pleasant routine, and Loih 
of them were happy. 

She worked in the right way ; she took caro not to 
; be angry about the way he was going on. After 
some time of married life, it is, in many respects, 
& natural thing for a man, if he has opportunity, 
to feel the inclination to spend more time away 
i from home. 

It is a kind of “ breakaway feeling,” and the 
| inclination varies in degree with the individ:al 
temperament of the husband. 

Often it isn’t at all that he thinks less of his home 
or his wife; and to look upon the husband who is 
conscious of this inclination as a sort of minor 
scoundrel, is absurd. , 

The thoughtful and clear-secing woman can always 
get her husband back from the late habit, or from 
any other habit that may be contrary to tho 
advantage of the home and home-life. 


Certainly she will not quarrel with him. For 
then the husband, being only a grown child. 1 
all men are, will think that his rights are heing 


attacked, and will put himself to any trouble to 
assert his imagined right. 

The wife who goes about things the right wav 
and conxes her Fosband back will be far more 
successful than any of the wives who want to kecp 
their husbands on a tight rein all the days of their 
married life, for she will keep her husband as a 
lover of hers still. 


of the cheapest turns I ever booked waz 
Victoria Monks. I came across her singing with tie 


old Mohawk Minstrels, and the song she was 
singing was “ Won't You Come Home, Pitl 
Bailey ? ” then almost unknown here. I promptiv 


booked her for about ten weeks for the halls—two 
shows a night mostly—at £5 a week ! 

For a fiver a week she set the whole country 
asking Bill Bailey if he wouldn’t come home, and 
then her salary jumped up, of course, She draws 
her two hundred a week now. 

Dr. Walford Bodie, tho miraculous cures on tlie 
stage man, was another of my finds, On the night 
of August Bank Holiday, 1904, I happened to go 
to the old Parthenon, Greenwich, and saw Bodic's 
wonderful show. Frankly, it amazed and beat me, 
but the enthusiasm and interest it created was good 
enough, cae from anything else. 

When I left the Parthenon at midnight Bodies 
| was still holding his audience. I saw him tho 
| following day, found that he wanted dates, and put 
| 


him on at the Canterbury and the Paragon the 
| following week at a salary of £100. . 
| Whatever the future has in store for the music- 
halls, I will say this: there will always be room for 
the good comedian. The public always has wanted 
and always will want good comic singers. 

I once found a very good turn singing in a 
Bloomsbury square, and there is certainly plenty of 
excellent talent hidden at present. ; 

But to do any good you must have the right 
material—the right song or sketch. Talent without 
the necessary material can never make big moucy 
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was & magnificent beauty. She never consentcd 
to pose for any portrait after she was forty years oll. 
| Up to the time of her death she still continued to 
: ge away a portrait of herself representing a 
j handsome lady, in no way like the broken, haggard 
old woman she became in Jater years. 

The most conceited Royalties are to be fourd 
amongst tho young Princesses. One well-known 

Royal personage, whose portrait appeared recently 
in the Academy, wont to an immense amount 
of trouble to make her picture a success. 

She arranged that a handsome model of cighteen 
years shoal be engaged, and the latter's smooth 
neck and shapely shoulders be painted into the 
portrait in place of her own unattractive neck. 

Moreover, she insisted that the artist should paint. 
in place of her own handa, the slender wrists ard 
shapely fingers of another famous girl model. 

King Alfonso docs not trouble about his portrait 
to any great extent, althongh he becomes annoyed 
when enterprising photographers snap titin 
unawares. If he seca a camera raised to snap hin 
he invariably raises a emile, and assumes a hiety 
pose. After he has adopted a new whisker effect 
a favourite pastime with his Majesty.—he generally 
visits the photographer tv have his new inaovatin 
transferred on to a negative, presumably for ive 
benefit of posterity. 
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An Amusing Tale of 
“Her Young Man.” 


By F, MORTON 
HOWARD. 


Arrnotau it was a Saturday afterneon in summer, 
full of lazy warmth and yellow sunshine, none of the 
easy, careless spirit which usually pervades that 
holiday period was discernible in the dwelling of Mr. 
Walter Benford. 

On the contrary, no sooncr had the remains of 
dinner been cleared away—‘‘ whisked away,” as Mr. 
Benford bitterly expressed it—than a sort of fierce 
energy entered into the atmosphere. The washing 
u Bocas a brisk process, and whe. “ue last 

tes had been rattled back on the dresser Mrs. 
Benford, armed with a duster, began straightway to 
prowl about the house with the air of one seeking 
an ambushed foe, while Miss Benford, repairing to the 
front room, delicately adjusted antimacassar bows 
encouraged sofa cushions to resume plumpness an 

etogragh frames at effective angles, doing all 
these things with a nervous concentration of purpose 
which betrayed considerable mental anxiety. 

“All this ’urry and bustle for a young man,” 
grumbled Mr. enford resentfully. ‘‘ Coming to 
‘ave tea on a Saturday afternoon, when I ought, by 
rights, to be busy among my swect peas, ‘Asn't 
’e got any manners ?” 

. Benford, being alone in the apartment, no reply 
was forthcoming, but from upstairs there came the 
voice of his wife: 

“Walter, have you got a clean collar ready for this 
afternoon ?” 

“Clean collar—Saturday afternoon?” exclaimed 
Mr. Benford in sour amazement. ‘ What do you take 
me for—a masher ?” 

The mutiny of his tone brought Mrs. Benford 
swiftly down the stairs. 

“It’s no good going on like that!” she declared 
decisively, “ Of coursc you must ’ave a clean collar! 
And your Sunday best suit on, too! What can you 
be thinking of ?’ 


“You wouldn't like it if I was to tell you,” he i 


replied. ° 

‘ Yes, go on, make a fuss!” invited his wife bitterly. 
** That’s right—don’t mind no one else. Here's 
Cissie’s young man coming to see us for the first 
time, and I want you to look your best, and you want 
to go and spoil the ship for—for a clean collar!” 

* But ’e’s coming to call on us!’ protested Mr. 
Benford. “J's not going to call on ‘im. What 
fa I want to wear my best clothes in my own ‘ome 

or?” : 

“Don't you want him to respect you ? ” demanded 
Mrs. Benford. ne 

“ It'll be a bad look-out for ’im, if ’e don’t,” replied 
her husband. ‘ Don't you Ict me catch ’im turnin 
up ‘is nose at me, that’s all! I’m master ‘ere, aol 
master I will be. And if I don't liko ‘im, I'll send 
‘im about ‘is business pretty quick, I can tell 
you!” : 

“Oh, you're sure to like him. He's such a steady, 
respectable, quiet, sober young fellow. Cissie’s told 
me all about him. He's 4 el young man.” 

Half-an-hour later, Mr. Benford announced that 
he was going to dress. ‘‘ I’m going to wash, and I’m 

‘cing to put on a clean collar,” he added. “ And then 
"m going to put ‘im through it. Better ‘ave tea ready, 
in caso ’e don’t stop long enough.” 

Mrs. Benford and her daughter, in the kitchon 
below, exchanged apprehensive glances. 

** He's in a bad temper,” whispered Mrs. Benford. 
* You'll have to warn your young man to be careful. 
You know what your father is ; if he don’t want to be 
satisfied, all the king's horses and all the king's men 
couldn't satisfy him, as the saying goes.” 

“My Bert ought to satisfy anyone,” replied Cissie 
fondly. ‘ But Pll tell him to bo extra careful.” 

Punctually at half-past three there came a modest 
single rap from the knocker of the front door. 

“There's Bert!” exclaimed Cissie, hastening to 
respond to the summons. 

The front door being opened, there was revealed 
on the threshold the waiting form of Mr. Albert 
Harker. 

“Oh, Bert, you do look nice!’ was Cissic’s tribute 
when she had piloted him into the front room. And 
then doubt flickered into her face. ‘ Only I—I don’t 
know about that pin, though,” she added. 

“ What’s wrong with it ?’? demanded Mr. Harker 
anxiously fingeri the horseshoe pia which adorned 
his tie. “It’s real gold.” 

“Ob, it wouldn't matter ordinarily,” she replicds 


eee 


-for the five lest reasons I 


* Only father’s rather—rather cross to-day, and when 
he's cross ho’s so awfully particular. He—he might 
get the wrong idca of you from that pin.” 

Mr. Harker whipped. the pin from its environment 
and concealed it in the lining of his coat. : 

“‘That’s much better,” said Cissic, with relief. “I 
want i to be extra careful to-day. Father's rather 
a—a downright eort of man when he’s got anything 


to Lt 

“Til be careful; you trust me for that!” replied 
Mr. Harker. . 

Mrs. Benford, safling into the room with something 
of the serenity of a duchess, graciously smiled upon 
Mr. Harker when he was introduced to her. 

“Glad to see you!” she declared. ‘I've heard 
a lot about you. “My husband's quite looking forward 
to seeing you.” 

Somehow the statement did not scem to ring true. 
There was a little silence after it, and mother and 


daughter glanced at cach other involuntarily. A 
suggestion of ominous chill crept into the air of the 


m. 

Mcanwhile, Mn Benford, upstairs, simmered more 
and more hotly as his claborate and unusual Saturday 
afternoon toilette gradually approached completeness. 
His already clouded temper hee been still more ruffled 
by tho untoward snapping of a bootlace; a frenzi 
struggle with an over-starched collar added warmth 
both to his complexion and his feelings. 

At last ho was fully dressed, and in a state resemblin 
a voleano three seconds prior to eruption he descend 
the stairs with fontsteps that thudded tentously. 

“TN put ‘im through it,” he told himself. ‘ And 
if I don’t approve of ‘im-—and some’ow I don’t fan 
that I shall—Ill take jolly good care that ’e don't 

eta second chance to come round ’ere, disturbing my 
ome and upsetting everybody in it.” ‘ 

Mr. Benford, opening the door of the front room, 
advanced to the centre of the apartment, and stood 
there in an attitude that was eloquent of chill hostility. 

Mr. Harker, rising timidly, found himself confronted 
by a stout, elderly gentleman, clad in @ severe garb 
which was emphasised, rather than relieved, by 5 
slightly crumpled collar. 

For a second Mr. Harker hesitated nervously. 
No gleam of hospitality or even friendliness came into 


Mr. Benford’s countenance. 
“ Er—how do you do!” plunged Mr. Harker. 
He sought and found Mr. Bentord’s unwilling hand, 
and wrung it vigorously, smiling weakly the while. 
The irate Mr. Benford drew in his breath with a 
slight hiss. Hero was confident audacity. Did this 


young fellow think he could come into people’s houses, 


Carry your “ Pearson’s'’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
(See first page.) 


grinning at them and asking them how they did, 
without even waiting for the formality of introduction ? 
It was an opening which savoured of cocksuredness 
and bounce, and Mr. Benford decided to assert himself 
without further delay. 

“ And ’oo is this young fellow?” he asked icily, 
turning # his wife and daughter. 

“It's Bert—the gentleman I told you about,” 
replied Cissie with heightened colour. 

“*Bert’?’? repeated Mr. Benford, raising his 
eyebrows. ‘“ What do you mean? ’Asn't ’e got a 
surname ?” : 

“It’s Mr. Albert Harker,” explained Mrs. Benford. 
“The young gentleman Cissie said was going to call 
this afternoon. Mr. Albert Havken— iy, Walter 
Benford. There, now you know each other,” she 
added with a forlorn attempt at brightness. 

Diffidently, Mr. Harker proffered his hand for o 
second time. , 

“We ‘ave shaken ‘ands already,” Mr. Benford 
reminded him. ‘ There's no need to go on doing 
it all the afternoon.” 

Mother and daughter privately exchanged glances, 
turning up their eyes and shaking their heads 
despairingly. 

“Mr. Harker and me and Cissie have been havin 
quite a long chat,” mentioned Mrs. Benford. “I fee 

know him poss well already. You and him’ll 
be quite kindred spirits.” 

“TI doubt it,” said Mr. Benford shortly. “I 
shouldn’t think ’im and mo ’ave got much in common.” 

To end a silence of unendurable suspense, Miss Cissie 
asked how long tea would be. 

“ You and me'll start to get it now,” answered Mrs. 
Benford. 

“That's right,’ agreel Mr. Benford. ‘* Then me 
and this young gent. can ‘ave a bit of a chat. There's 
a few questions I wants to ask ‘im.” 

The two ladies qnitted the room, and Mr. Benford, 

roi tae his guest to a chair, seated himself opposite 
to him. 
First of all, Mr. Benford asked him his {Intentions 
and his prospects and, to his secret dismay, Mr 
Harker was able to answer to these points quite 
satisfactorily. 

“ And now there's the qnestion of character,” said 
Mr. Benford. ‘‘ That’s a thing I'm most partio’ler 
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about. Old-fashioned I may be, but I can't abecp 
bad ‘abits.” 7 

a Certainly not SP ag pe Mr. Harker with 
profuse ess. quite agree with you.” 

# Don't be in such Blane ”? advised Mr. elon 
" Tell me, do you drink at ali?” 

For a second Mr. Harker hesitated. 

“ I—I used to,” he said at last. “But I gave it 
up.. I’ve been a teetotaller now, somo tine.” —~ 

“Ow long?” demanded Mr. Benford. 

* Oh, a long time,” said Mr. Harker vagucly. “1 
I daresay I’ve been a teetotaller as long as—as |. rg 
as you have.” 

. Benford eyed his visitor suspiciously. . 
“ve been a tectotaller all my life,” stated Mr, 


Benford. 

* T hope to be one all mine,” said Mr. Harker. 

“Then there’s smoking,” went on Mr. Benfur', 
“Tope you’re not one of them chaps that puffs awa, 
all their ’ealth and wages ?” 

“I’ve given up smo ing. too,” said Mr. Harker. 

Mr. Benford frowned. This young man was turniig 
out too much of a paragon. 

“T don’t smoke, neither,” asserted Mr. Benfui, 
to show this young fellow that his host was as gov: 
a man as his guest. 

Mr. Harker’s eye dwelt in surprise on a pipe ly'rg 
on the mantelshelf. 

“At least,” amended Mr. Benford hastily, "1 
only smoke when I’vo got toothache. Do yu: 
play billiards?’ be asked with a rapid change ut 
subject. ; . 

“Oh, no!’ said Mr. Harker demurciy. 

Mr. Benford began to experience a feeling that h+ 
was being baffled. In the face of such moral rectitw: 
it was difficult to find a pretext to scnd the yuu; 
man about his business. 

“Cards 2” he asked gruffly. 

“ Not for money,” replied Mr. Harker. " And tha 
IT only play snap!” 

“Go to music-halls 2” 

“Never!” affirmed Mr. Harkers 

“No more don't I.” “6 
Mr. 


revailed, Hartis, 


“No fear!’ denicd Mr. Harker. “ Nut me!” 

“T should ’ope not,’ said Mr. Benford :tifiy, an! 
relapsed into gloomy silence. It seemed to him tn.’ 
= legitimate objections to Mr. Harker had elusi 


m 

And this was the position when Cissic, opening 11° 
door, glanced in anxiously and announced that i» 
would goon be ready. 

“Me and Mr. Benford have been getting on ca; '- 
taily,’ declared Mr. Harker with a fal-o gui.'y. 
“Your mother was quite right. Wo have tui 
out to be kindred spirits. We both just think :L: 
same about things.” 

“Well, I must admit there ain’t nothing 
complain about in ‘im,’ conceded Mr. 
grudgingly. ‘‘And I suppose ’e cant 
manner.” 

Somehow Mr. Benford diffused the impre--'- 
that, without adequate cause, he was vaguely e- 
appointed in his prospective son-in-law. . 

Cissie, emboldened to take a seat, directed 
conversation to more normal channelz, but an. rt 
of listless oppression characterised both gentlemen. 

From afar down the street there was waftel 1'» 
sound of a newsboy's voice, shouting unintclligi. /y 
but stimulatingly. ‘Tho happening seemed to inie-- 
sudden animation into both men. 

“There's the four o'clock edition,” they annow 
simultaneously, and then cach shot a quick glance . 
the other. . . 

“There's that Barking murder case,’ mentio: | 
Mr. Benford, almost defensively. “ Vm quite ite: 
ested in that.” 

“Same here,” said Mr. Harker. 


much ‘0 
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“Jl a step out and get a paper,” remit. + 
Mr. Benford. 

“No. Let me go,” begged -Mr. Harker pol-telys 

“No, ll go. n't trouble!” 


“No trouble at all!’ Mr. Harker assiired him, 
The deadlock consequent on this pultcucss .* 
brought to an end by Cissic. 
“Til got” she announced, and sped from te 
roam. , 

“ Wonderful interest.ng—that Barking case.” * 
Mr. Benford. “ I’m longing to see the papcys 

“ So’m IJ,” said Mr. Harker fervently. ae 

“I do ‘ope the neighbours wont think C'.. ° 
gone to get it for me to sce the racing buvs 1 
marked Mr. Benford primly. ie 

“Is there racing news in it?” asked Mr. Hav! 
in innocent surprise. “I've never noticed it, © t 
then I’ve never looked for it.” : - 

“No more ain't I,” replied Mr. Benf :¢ warilye 

Cissie, returning slowly to the house, was scauL-'. 
the paper closely. 


will give Siylo Pens. Mark postcards “Biscuit.” (See page 1264.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Juné 20. 1912. 
“Why don’t she ’urry up?” muttered Mr, Benford 
ith impatience. 
va dad,” she said, entering the room, “ there's 
not » word about the Barking case in it, and I’ve 
looked everywhere for it.” 
“Let me look,” ordered Mr. Benford, extending his 


hand. 

“Allow me,” begged Mr. Harkes civilly. “I 
know where they generally pt that kind of news.” 

“Let me have another k first,”’ replied Cissie. 
“You and dad just go on talking. I'll find it, if 
it’s here.” 

Rather absently, and with yearning glances towards 
the paper, host and visitor resumed a disjointed and 
totally uninspiring conversation on politics, 

“re, let me ’ave a look!” exclaimed Mr. Benford 
at last, his impatience becoming too strong for him. 

“ Look for what ?”” queried Benford, entering 
with the tea-tray. 

“To see the latest about—about the Barking 
murder case,” he replied. 

“Why, there won’t be anything to-day,” she 
replied. ‘Don’t you remember reading to me 
this morning: that the case was to be left till Monday ? 
Now, come along, let’s have tea. You can see the 
paper after.” 

Mr. Benford sulkily swallowed two cups of tea in 
rapid succession and pushed back his chair. 

hg finished oe 7 oe s ie I’m 
waiting for you others I’ll just peep at the paper.” 

With an elaborate air of carelessness Mr. Benford 
stretched forth a hand that trembled with eagerness 
and picked up the paper. 

For 8 moment he glanced over it carefully. Then 
his attention was claimed by one item, Thrice over 
did he read that item, and then he put down the paper. 

Mr. Harker, looking up, discovered that his host 
was a transformed man. Mr. Benford’s face was 
one vast smile. 

“*Aving a good tea, ’Arker, my boy ?”’ he queried, 
with the utmost cordiality. ‘‘Make yourse!f at ’ome, 
you know.” 

So striking was Mr. Benford’s complete change of 
manner that it was some minutes ere the gratified 
Mr, Harker again betrayed his keen intercst in the 


paper. 

But at last tea was finished, and the ladies having 
borne the aphernalia from the room, Mr, Harker 
stooped swiftly and picked up the newspaper. 

“Good old Fussy Girl!’ was his unguarded excla- 
mation, in tones of the liveliest surprise. 

“Are you alluding to a race-’orse?” asked Mr. 
Benford, with an effort to return to higher altitudes. 

“‘She—she ran in the three-thirty,” explained Mr. 
Harker awkwardly. ‘A friend of mine said——” 

“*Ow much did you ‘ave on ’er?” demanded 
Mr. Benford big 

“Only five »” ruefully replicd Mr. Harker. 
“ You sce——”’ 

“ And what prico did you get about ‘er? ” 

“ Sovens—starting price,” said Mr. Harker, not 
without satisfaction. 

Deliberately Mr. Benford advanced to Mr. Harker 
and equally deliberately poked him in the ribs. 

“TI got twelves,” he stated in superior triumph. 
“Twelves—ycesterday afternoon. I ’ad five bob on 
’er, too!” 

“You!” exclaimed the astounded Mr. Harker, 
“Why, I thought you——” 

“Well, and I thought the same about you!” 
retorted Mr. Benford. 

“ T—I fancied ———” 

“‘Nover mind what you fancied,” said Mr. Benford 
handsomely. ‘‘I daresay I was as much to blame as 
vou was. I was a bit put out, you know, but, bless 
ino!” he beamed. “A child could play with me 
now!” 

For the next half hour in the garden Mr. Benford 
monopolised Mr. Harker’s attention. Mostly the talk 
was of their respective experiences in matters of sport. 

“ Look ’ere, Pre got a bottle of something what’s 
been waiting for an occasion like this,” cried Mr. 
Benford, in high good humour. “Suppose we go 
isdoors presently and——? ” 

He hesitated, for he had come to a moot point. 

_“ We ought todrink to Fussy Girl!’’ said Mr. Harker 
diplomatically. 

“Yes, and then you and me might toddle off to s 
music ‘all, eh 2” suggested the reassured Mr. Benford. 

‘ Just the thing!” agreed Mr. Harker. 

He drew from an inner pocket a paper envelope 
greg nao cigars he had brought as propitiatory 

gifts for Mr, Benford. 

“Try one?” he asked. 

_, Mr. Benford, selecting one with 
it against his eay and lighted it. 
ees his example. 


at care, crinkled 
. Harker boldly 


jauntily at their cigars, 
y len for some while longer. 
Delighted with the auspicious omens, Mrs. Benford 
P m presently. 
. Mother, you was quite right about Bert ’ere!” 
cried Mr. Benford jovially to his wife. ‘“’Im and me 
are real kindred spirits, after all.” 


The drawing of an elephant in straight lines that I asked my readers to do was a great success. 
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long Pipes fer Lazy Men 


Look Well at the Pipe Your Neighbour Smokes. 
It will Help You to Teil His Character. 


“TreLt me what you smoke, and I'll tell you 
what you are.” So says M. Watteville, a French 
ialist who has made a study of smokers and 
their pipes. He owns one of the best collections of 
pipes in existence, and each one is classified in 
two ways, one giving the nationality of the smoker, 
and the other hi nal characteristics. From 
8 pipe he is able todeduce not only a man’s nation- 
ality, but whether he is lazy or energetic, whether he 


A short bull ‘ 

tilted a Wattle Mine ins 

mouth, denotes the 
hustler. 


is of a saving disposition or a spendthrift ; in fact, 
all about him. 

This theory is not so fantastic as it may at first 
seem. Look at the first picture, for example. 
You can’t mistake the man who smokes that short, 
bull-dog pipe. It is tilted up a little in his mouth, 
and the smoke blows out of his mouth in great 
clouds. He is the encrgetic man, and his is the 
energetic pipe. Like his pipe, he is a bull-dog in 
disposition. He works energetically at his job, and 
sticks to it until it is finished, 

Quite the reverse is the gentleman and his pipe 
shown in the second illustration, You will see hin 
by the hundreds 
at the scaside 
this year. He is 
the ‘‘swanker” 
with the cala- 
bash. Hositsin 
as conspicuous a 
position as 
possible, ogling 
all the ladies, 
occasionally 
glancing at his 
pipe with the 
air of an expert 
to see if it is 


You can always tell the seaside colouring cor- 
“ swanker "' by his caladash, rectly. Talk to 
him about it 


and he will say, “ Yes, by Jove, it cost me a cool 
half sov.! It’s a beauty—eh, what?” He 
probably picked it up cheap for half-a-crown! — 

Another gentleman to be seen at the seaside 
and along country lanes during the summer is 
the health faddist, shown in the third picture. 
You cannot mistake his pipe. It always has a 
double bowl to absorb the nicotine, or some other 
patent health device. . . 

If he can get a pipe with a fancy mouthpiece 
that will absorb half the smoke as well, he will 
do so. Any new patent health pipe that is put 
upon the market he will buy and smoke till his 
eyes light upon another. ; . 

You have seen the gentleman in the next picture. 
He is quiet, but he can laugh at a joke with any 
man, aye, and tell one. He likes to sit over a fire 
and dream of days gone by. Maybe you will see 
him in the private room of a country hostel talking 


aan 


The pipe of the health faddist. It has 
a double bowl to absorb the nicotine. 
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with four or five other men, all smoking similar 
age The bowls may be larger or differently shaped, 
These quiet, 


ut the stems are all long ones, 
middle - aged 
gentlemen love 
those long 
stems. 

Your “swan- 
ker” at the 
seaside, or your 
energetic man, 
would never 
dream of 
smoking such a 
pipe. It is the 
pipe of the 
rather lazy 
man. 


For the Rather Lary 
Man, 
You will find heisa 


wwteb ies ue ween is 

next public. Tel, micdte - ag 
gentleman, fond of 

house _loafer good pies v 


ou I 

1s an even chance that he will be smoking 4 pipe like 
the one shown in the fifth picture. A dirty clay 
pipe, with a negro’s head for a bowl, and packed 
with stalo shag. The pipe droops from his mouth 
like the broken reed its owner is. Probably tho 
stem has been bitten off several times. Sometimes 
your loafer smokes a plain clay pipe. But moze 


This type of pipe ts usualiy smoked by (he public-nouse 
loafer. The stem is very often broken off sevcral times. 


often than not it is a pipe with a fancy bowl, as 
illustrated. 

The last pipe is the pipe of the journalist. He is 
a busy man, and he smokes at his work. He smokes 
day and night, and he cannot afford to waste time 
refilling his companion at short intervals. He 
chooses, therefore, a pipe with a big bow! and a curly 


The Journalist's Pipe. 
It has a large bowl and curly mouthmece, anil enables 
him to werk and smoke at the same tise. 


mouthpiece. A straight pipe would be too much of 
a strain on his teeth, held there hour after hour. 

The curved mouthpiece takes the strain off, and 
the busy journalist can smoke without ceasing, and 
be happy. 
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THE STRANGEST LOVE STORY EVER WRITTEN. S'S? 


——— 


aughter eof the “Dawn 


By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE. 


WHAT HAPPENED LAST WEEK. 
hae Just boon teld how Rachel Lubway, while staying ot Lee fpnnpicctne meets the man she helleves has murdered 


He introduces himself to 
night, when they are eut in the ga: dens, tha etiliness of 


there comes from 
t of anguish. 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
“You Leve Me!” 


Tax peace of the night in that wonderful garden 
was quite destroyed, as from every direction there 
mor came shouts and cries and the noise of running 
ect. 

Alistair Delgarno, bending over the man at his feet, 
turned to look at Rachel. She was leaning against 
the terrace balustrade, her face hidden in her hands. 
After that one scream of horror sho had uttered no 
sound. Delgarno went towards her and took her by 
the arm. 

‘* Listen,” he sald imperfously; “ Rachel, you've 
got to do what I say, do you understand? ‘There's 
no time to be lost, run down and meet those bgt 
idiots, tcll them the man they're looking for bol! 
down by the Orangery, that he was ma for the 

k. Say that you saw him, head them off, don’t 
et them come hero!” 

He spoke roughly, far more roughly, indeed, than 
he felt, for an unaccustomed emotion stirred his heart 
as he looked into Rachel’s horror-filled eyes and saw 
the deadly whiteness that had replaced the soft 
pink flush of youth. 

He was sorry for her; he knew what she had felt 
when she had seen the face of the man who had climbed 
the balustrade and dropped at their feet. 

Rachel looked at him with vague comprehension ; 
the cries and the shouts were coming nearer. There 
was no time to lose. 

“You must do as I tell you!” he sald, almost 
fiercely ; “‘ go and tell those people what I say. I'll 
eee to him! Only f° ” 

The sharp, sore ing note in his voice commanded 
her obedience. With one last shuddering glance at 
the silent heap upon the terrace, Rachel hurried away. 
Alistair roo watched her until the dark absorbed 
her. Then ho picked up the limp mass that gave a 
moan as it was touc and hurried away with It, 
back into the yew walk. There he would find peace and, 
for the moment, at any rate, a safe asylum. 

He looked back before he plunged into the silence 
cf the yew trees and listened. The noises were fainter ; 
hey came from the direction of the Orangery, of the 
park. 

Delgarno’s face cleared; evidently Rachel had 
obeyed him. He went on, and the bundle lying 
flaccid in his arms moaned again. He frowned at {t ; 
at the same moment through the quiet sir a sudden 
shout was borne to him. It sounded as though it 
wore near. Delgarno waited; it was mot repeated. 
With a little sigh of relief, he went on; the darkness 
came to him, engulfed him, and safety was his, 

In spite of the mixture of terror and amazoment 
that had seized upon Rachel, she carried out Alistair 
Delgarno’s bidding; she intercepted the excited 
servants and guests who were making for the terrace, 
and without fulte: 
were looking for h ne off towards the park. 

“You know, there's been a burglary,” said Sir 
Arnold, who secmed the most collected of the party ; 
“the man was seen coming out of my wife’s room, 
got some of her jewels, and the agrvants chased him, 
e the alarm, and we thought we had him, but he 

red at one of the men, hit him, too, and I shot back. 
The scoundrel screamed, but wasn't much hurt 
evidently, for he's got away.” 

Then they rushed onwards In the direction Rachel 
had indicated, whilst she herself went back, as though 
drawn there against her will, to the yew walk. But 
it was empty. Her low-voiced, tind call elicited no 
answer, as she advanced slowly, looking with nervous 
care from side to side. No ono was there—not even 
the legendary unhappy daughter of the Amyots, 
supposed to haunt that silent place. 

A horror of {t overcame Rachel, she turned and 
ran from {t, out Into the wider spaces of the garden. 
She paused on the terraco and listened. All was 
quiet. Rachel drew a deep breath, and went back 
to the Castle. 

But ff 
turmoil and excitement reigned in the Castle itself. 
ey Benwarden was in the great hall, surrounded 
by those guests who had not taken part in the chase ; she 


told them that the man they ie 


peace had been restored to the gardens | 


quickly makes love te her. 
airle tern by the sharp regert of a revolver, followed 


out, thietime no eeream. Rachel hears utter 


sorambies a figure that falle ina heap at 


seemed alert and composed, however, issuing orders 
thi ae wisueial © ests, nA hed herd 

ther, rea w 
shots fired and who were uvinced that murder 
had been done, and checking the 
= Soke pateee eee re 

“There are quite enough peo ‘ter one man,” 
she was sa taal tse bane te a ou 
will only add, to the confusion. Pray stay here.” 

“Yes, yes; of course!” cried the mother of an 
adventurous y woman who wished to be one of 
the pursuers. “ How cas even think of anything 
we Helen ? Why, you might get t or 
killed by the man!” 

“ Hardly that,” retorted Lady Benwarden, with a 
mlghs cur! of her red lps, “ because if——” 

he paused abruptly; ahe had caught sight of 
ga dove-grey figure, and her blue eyes were dark 
with rage. 
“So you've been oat, Miss Lulway,” she sald. 
‘* Where ts Mr. Delgarno? I know that he went 
with you.” 

The question was eo unexpected, {t was so abruptly 
put, that Rachel wae taken by surprise. She 
stammered out a vague answer, wondering wildly 
whether she was betraying herself. Lady Benwarden’s 

fercing blue gaze seemed capable of penetrating 

x very soul, of reading the innermost secrets that 


she hid t 
“Mr. Delgarno is—{s somewhere in the gardens,’ 
Rachel said. ‘‘I—I don’t know where.” 

-Maud’s face was a study of contempt, s contempt 
that she made no attempt to disguise. 
“Did he leave you and join in the hue and cry 
after this wretc! burglar ?” she asked. “Is that 


aware ee rather curiously, 
or was it only her guilty comecience ? It must be! ahe 
— herself feverishly; mo one could know any- 
tl a 

She longed to go u 


had 
escaped or not. So she remained fn the great hall, 
but out of Lady Benwarden’s way, shunning the 
merciless gaze of those keen, blue e is 

All her hostess’ coldness and 1: 

her, of which the had been dimly aware, was 
suddenly concentra fmto open enmity. Rachel 
knew that Lady Benwarden hated her, but she could 


erence towards 


result. It was all the more extraordinary because 
he had been wounded, yet there were no traces of 
blood to be discovered. 

“ Wounded; I should think he was!" ejaculated 
Sir Arnold. ‘I shall sever forget that scream he 
gave—it was awful! By the way, Maud, how is 
a I hope the villain didn’t do him much 

m: ” 


Carter was the footmam who had been shot by the 
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burglar, but it appeared that his wound was very 
slight; the doctor had been telephoned for, but mcan- 
while it had been attended to by Lady Benwardcn 
herself, who had a knowledge of first aid. 

Delgarno had entered the hall with the other:, 
mingling with them as though he had taken part in 
the pursuit. Rachel lo to speak to him, to as! 
him what he had done with the man, how and where he 
had concealed him, but Delgarno avoided her. She 
had no chance of putting the question to him that was 
on her lips) He remained by Lady Benwarden’s 
side, after a certain amount of tranquillity had been 
restored, and the usual bridge and music were in 


rogress. 

P Lady Benwarden did not play cards; she sat In 
semi-isolation, half surrounded by a big screen, whilst 
Delgarno talked to her; it was the happiest evenin« 
that Maud had known since Rachel’s advent at th: 
Castle. And then suddenly he dealt her an unexpectcu 
and cruel blow. 

“I must say ‘Good-bye!’ to you to-night, Lady 
Benwarden. shall be off before you are awake in 
the morning.” 

In spite of her self-command, Maud Benwarden grew 
white. Her blue eyes were black in the pallor of her 
delicate face. 

“ But, we—Arnold and I thought that you were here 
for some weeks!” she said; her voice was uneven, 
sharp. ‘‘ Where are you going ?” 

Delgarno smiled. ‘‘ To Ashwoods first,” he said, 
“and then to the Congo again. You know I’m an 
erratic individual, Lady Benwarden, I go and coms 
as I please. That’s one of my privileges, and I’m 
not going to give ell 

But Lady Benw: had only heard the first part 
of what he had said. She bent towards him, ti- 
diamonds in her hair quivering and flashing wil. 
strange radiance, her eyes scarcely less brilliant us 
they lazed upon him. 

** Ashwoods, have you bought that place?” she 
demanded. ‘* Why? 

There was a ring of tmperiousness in the question 
that aa, eg not like. His face grew granite like 
in its hardn 


“* Because I wanted It,” he sald coolly; ‘' that's 
generally the motive that sways one, when one buys 
something, isn’t it, Lady Benwarden ?” 

He spoke jestingly, but Maud Benwarden was In 
deadly earnest. She was thrown off her guard; 
jealousy swept like some devouring torrent over ber, 
and with it went her sense of dignity, of reticence. 

“You bought Ashwoods, with the horrible reputa- 
tion that it has now, and the dreadful mystery hanging 
over it because you're in love with that girl, Rachel 
Lalway!” she said vehemently. “Don’t pretend 
to me that there’s any other reason, because I shouldn't 
believe you if you did.” 

Delgarno’s brows rose; he looked frankly amused 
oe seemed to him the outburst of a spoiled 
child. 

‘And why shouldn’t that be the reason,” he sald, 
“and why, if it fs, should I deny it? Is there anv 
reason why I shouldn’t be in love;with Rachel Lulway ? 
Why should you mind ?” 

‘aud Benwarden’s breath caught suddenly {n her 
throat; she did not speak, but in her bluo eyes 
Delgarno read his answer. . 

To do him justice, it took him annipletely y surprise. 
Never had he for an instant dreamed that Lady 
Benwarden took an unwisely ardent interest in hin. 
He had ed her asa spoiled and beautiful woman ci 
the world; that she was capable of loving anyone, 
even her adoring husband, he doubted. All her 
“siege {t seemed to him, would be centred on 

reelf, 

And yet now she showed him plainly that she could 
care, that jealousy flamed up in her heart at the mere 
thought that he could love any woman. Those angry, 
yet evtreating blue eyes told him that. 

The innate cruelty of the man, that Rachel !n- 
stinctively realised, was aroused. Smoothing 1: 
strong chin with a meditative hand, he looked with « 
smile at Lady Benwarden. ' 

“She's very lovely, is Rachel Lulway,” he sai’. 
“Why shouldn’t I fall in love with her? Sure'y 
not would be more natural?” : 

Maud’s lim hands clenched thems: 've? 
involunterily. ; 

“JT hate you!” she whispered hoarsely; “ch. + 
hate you!” ; ; 

But Delgarno laughed. He laid one of hie fire, 
seen shaped hands upon hers. . . 

“You don’t,” he said; “that’s mot true. Yeu 
know—that you love me!” is dee 

A slight noise just behind them made then loo up 
Sir Arnold, unperceived, had strolled up, and standiv. 
within the shelter of the screen that shut those two 


—Can you draw me something else using circles only? Complete circles mind. Anything you like. a 
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of, had been an unsuspected witness of the little scene, 
bad heard Delgarno’s words ! 


CHAPTER NINE. 
The Green-Eyed Monster. 


Ir ever Alistair Delgarno had cursed a woman, 
he cursed Maud Benwarden then for tho absolute lack 
of courage, of self-control, that she displayed. 

The look of horror, frozen as it were on her beautiful 
face, as she turned to her husband, the craven, guilt 
shtinking from him, as from one whom she fearcd, all 


could only strengthen Sir Arnold's belief as to the | 


truth of the words he had overheard. 

Beyond the little island formed by the screen, 
where those three now faced one another, there was 
the cheerful sound of laughter, conversation, and from 
the music-room beyond the sound of a piano rattling 
out the last banality in musical comedy. That a 


tragedy was being enacted close by none would have | 


dreamed, 

Maud Benwarden wondered dully, as she listened to 
the foolish little tuno that was being played, whether 
she would ever get the sound of it out of her ears, 
whether it mori nok haunt her for ever. Sir Arnold 
was the first to speak. : 

“ Icame to ask you if you would see to Miss Lulway,” 
he said, and never had his wife been 
addressed by him in such a voice, cold, 
culting, with an undernote in it of deep 
contempt; “I have just found her on 
the staircase, in a half fainting con- 
dition, It appears that the burglar 


sare upset her greatly. I’m really 
alarmed about her. Will you go to her, 
lease ?”” 


Mochanically Lady Benwarden rose; 
the glitter and splendour of her gown, 
of the diamonds in the wealth of hor 
dusky hair, were in painful contrast to 
the pallor, the terror of her lovely face. 
Delgarno could have cursed aloud. She 
was ruining her life, ruining his, because 
she could not control herself, bocause 
she had allowed fear to conquer her. 
Only audacity, sheer splendid audacity, 
could save them, and only ho, Alistair 
Delgarno, was capable of it. 

As Lady Benwarden was moving 
away, followed by her husband, who 
had neither looked at nor spoken to 
Delgarno—indeed, ignoring him com- 
pletely, Delgarno touched him on the 
arm. 


“One moment, Arnold!” he said 
genially, though he found it dificult to 
endure the cold scorn of the gaze 
Benwarden gave him; “I sce I may as 
well tell you what I was tellig your 
wile, when you just came up. Miss 
Lulway has promised to marry me, and 
—your wife, who knows all the time 
that I fell in love at first sight with her 
protegée, has been congratulating me, 
tur, though it isn’t a pleasant thing for 
a2 man to have to own, Rachel, in the 
besinning, didn’t like me In fact, 
tuther disliked me, and I think I 
should have despaired if Lady Benwar- 
den hadn’t encouraged me. She's been 
ny confidante all through, and I can’t tell 
you how grateful I am to her. At the moment you 
came up 1 was being rather an egotistical brute, and 
dcs-ribing to your wife how I roposed and what 
Rachel had said. She declared i hated me, and I 
told her that she loved me, and—and well, old man, 
sic found that I was right.” 

Lady Benwarden put ber hand to her throat, a litile 
culour was in her dark cheek, her blue eyes gleamed 
a3 she fixed them upon Delgarno. Was thero really 
Lope ? they mutely questioned him. 
4 chance that her husband would believe this tale ? 
If so, salvation was hers. She turned towards Sir 
Arnold, her face restored to its usual glowing brilliance, 
So that it seemed to him as though he must have 
imasined the white terror that he had seemed to see 
sumped upon it, 

“ You came in at a most inopportune moment,” she 
fd, smiling resolutely; “just when Mr. Delgarno 
“s confiding in me, giving me a most dramatic account 
of the whole thing. But, tell me, is poor Miss Lulway 
really ill? Wasn’t she just a little overcome, you 
know, with excitement ? Remember, she’s gone 
‘urough a great deal lately, and though I don’t mean 
a Sty anything horrid”—she smiled at Delgarno, 
7.0 Was watching her in silent admiration—" still, 
T fancy, Mr. Delgarno, that you were just a little 
‘chement, weren't you. I think you startled her.” 

, nto Delgarno’s ‘mind there swept the thought, 
Whatan actress this woman was, She was magnificent ; 
“x had met him, had played up to him superbly ; the 
rid question was had their finished performance had 

© desired effect upon Sir Arnold. a beneath his 
ne brows ia ag looked with well-dissembled 
nuifference at his host, and that glance reassured him. 

Sur Arnold was openly, frankly relieved, he beamed 


——_—_——_/ 


‘ Was there indeed | 
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| upon his friend, upon his wife, apology in his kindly 

smile, though they were not to know it, for the thing 
that he had dared to think of them, Putting out 
his hand, he gripped that of Alistair. 

““My dear old chap, I can’t tell you how pleased 
I am!” he said eagerly; “ quite delighted! Miss 
Lulway’s a lovely girl, and you're awfully lucky! I 
wish you joy.” 

ws air sei suggested Lady Benwarden, with a faint 
scornful lifting of her red lips, “1 had better go and 
see after tho girl now. Did you leave her on the Stairs, 
Arnold, or did you get ono of the maids to look 
after her?” 

Sir Arnold, however, explained. that he had taken 
Miss Lulway to Maud'’s boudoir and left her 
there. 

“TI thought she wanted somebody to pct her and 
sympathise with her,” he explained, ‘so 1 came for 
; you, my dear. But, perhaps ” 

He paused, looking doubtfully at Delgarno, who 
gave his slow, iron smile. . 

“T’ll go to her,” he said; “in this matter, I’m vain 
enough to think that I shall manage better than you 
yourself, Lady Benwarden. I'll come back and tell 
you how she is.” 

Maud nodded ; her lips were dry, speech was beyond 
her. Her husband turned to her tenderly and took 


; her hand. Within the boundary of that screen they 
| Were practically alone. 

“T couldn’t imagine what you and Alistair were 
| discussing when I came up,” he said, ‘you both 


looked so awfully serious, I was quite alarmed. I’m 
' awfully glad that he’s going to marry that lovel 
‘girl! I was a little afraid he might be just—well, 


| flirting with her. I'm glad, too, my darling, that ho 
| had you to confide in.” 

It was the nearest approach to an apolo ; 
| could make to her. Ho had insulted her, by darin 
to suspect her, but sho must never know. He raise 
her hand to his lips, he longed to take her then and 
| there in his arms to atone to her for the thoughts 
that he had dared to harbour of her. Maud, drawing 
her hand away from him, knew what was in his mind, 
and a bitter pity for him filled her heart. 

“I think, Arnold,” she said, speaking with unusual 
| gentleness, “‘ that though Mr. Delgarno is so sure that 
he can look best after Miss Lulway, I'll go and sce 
about her. Mcn—even the very best,’’ Maud added 
with a pale smile, ‘‘ don't always undcrstand women, 
and—and the poor child was—was rather upset.” 

‘“Of course, pray go to her at once, my darling,” 
said Sir Arnold warmly, “ how fortunate it is for her 
to havo you at this moment to confide in and depend 
upon.” 

He did not seo the expression of his wife’s eyes as 
she turned away from him. There was worship in his 
as they followed her; once more ske was upon the 

edestal that she had so long occupici in the heart of 
her husband. . 

It had not been without a certain diffidence, very 
new and strange to him, that Delgarno had gone to 
Lady Benwarden's boudoir. He, who had boasted 


that he 


His wife's craven, guilty 
shrinking from him, could 
only strengthen Sir Arnold’s 
Betsey a8 to the truth of the 
words he had overheard, 


| 
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; that he bent men and women 
to his ruthless will, was conscious that he was afraid 
of Rachel as he beheld her, half sitting, half lying op 
the wide couch. in Maud’s boudoir, her face Tidice, 
all her glory of dead-leaf-hued hair loose, and flowing 
in unrestrained luxuriance over the cushions. 

Yet even whilst he feared her, her beauty stirred his 
being to its deepest. 

Never before had he loved a woman, and now ho 
realised that the whole world for him meant that one 
weeping girl. He 7! sponte her so silently that she 
Was unconscious of presence until he laid his hand 
upon her shoulder, 

Then sho started up, and out of her tear-drowned 
eyes, terror looked at him. 

“You—vou've come to tell mc—what'’s hap- 
poned ?”” she gasped. ‘ Did—did he get away?” 

For @ second’s space Delgarno was wildered, he 
failed to understand her. Then comprehension camo 
to him. She was epeaking of the wounded burglar. 
Delgarno sat down beside ber and possessed himself 
of her hands, 

“He wasn’t very scriously hurt ; I got him away,” 
he said, “ but he seems to belong to a part of our lives 
that’s over and done with, Rachel, I’ve come to tell 
you something new—will you listen ? ” 

+ But she drew her hands almost violently away from 
im. 
“ How can I think or 


that he feared no one, 


listen to anything else 2?” she 
cried passionately ; “ you know—what ‘a saw, and I 
can't understand it—it’s making me miscrable. 
You know it, you can tell mo the 
meaning of the horrible mystery. 
You're mixed up in it, I fecl you are, 
ever since that dreadful morning when 
I first saw you, you've been mixed up 
in my life—ever since that awful day 
when I found my uncle——” 

“Hush!” | Delgarno impatiently. 
“Rachel, that’s all done with. Forget 
it, ey it behind you ; it’s over.” 

She lifted her face to his; it was 
stamped with scorn and bitter contempt. 

“Done witb,” she repeated below 
her breath, “‘ after what has happened 
to-night ? You can still pretend that I 
can forget our first meeting, that I can 
oak it had nothing to do with my uncle, 
that 

Delgarno leaned towards her, he 
placed his hand upon her lips. 

“If you talk of what I say is forgotten, 
I shall stop your mouth with kisses,” he 
said grimly; ‘the t is done with, 
Rachel ; it’s of the future we've got to 
talk. You've got to marry me; therc’s 
Do way of your getting out of it.” 

He made this statement in a carefully 
matter-of-fact manner, with an air of 
authority from which there should be no 
appeal. Rachel’s wonderful eves opencd 
widely ; all colour died out of her sweet 
face. She was realising the implacable, 
savagely indomitable nature of the man ; 
fear came upon her, held her as in a 
vice. She could not speak, she could 
only gaze in dumb terror at the man who 
thus ordaincd her destiny. 

So might a dove look, when the caglo 
descends in all the terror of his crucl 
strength to strike and kill his prey. 
Rachel sank back, with outstretched hands and 
Delgarno suddenly rose and stood before her. 

““No, no!” she panted ; ‘ I—I hute you, I'd rather 
die than marry you!” 

Delgarno only laughed, as a man may laugh, in the 
hour of his triumph, and, bending down, he lifted her 
in his arms, caught her to him, held her to his 
breast. 

Vainly she struggled, all her fecble strength put out 
against the man. It was the uscless beating of tho 
wave against the rock, the conflict of the rabbit in the 
jaws of the wolf. 

“Mine, mine!’ whispered Delgarno 
“Rachel, what is the use of struggling ? 
have fought for me. and—I've won!” 

He put his hand beneath her rounded chin, he forced 
her lips to meet his, then ho released her, and Rachel 
sank upon the couch, her tears dricd through indigna- 
tion as her hands flew upwards to cover her face. At 
that moment she was conscio.s of a touch upon her 
shoulder, and the voice of Lady Benwarden sounded 
in her ear. 

“T congratulate vou, Miss Lulway, both on my own 
and mv husband's behalf, on your engagement. Mr. 
Delgarno is very lucky!” 

With a horrible feeling of being trapped, Rachcl 
looked up. Lady Benwarden was standing before her. 
smiling, a wonderful figure, glittering from head to 
heel, giving the impression that she was nothing but 
hard brilliancy, that behind that flashing splendour 
there was no heart. Her cyes, as they met those of 
the shrinking girl, were cruel as the gravo itself. 

“You both are lucky!’ Lady Benwarden said 
lightly. “‘ A charming couple you will make. I have 
hoped it, and, of course, when I came in, mog 


fiercely. 
The gods 


~For the five best drawings I will give handsome little Watches. Mark postcards “‘Circle.”” (See page 1264.) 
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Inopportunely, I could see that my hopes were 
realised. You were engaged.” 

Rachel rose, she tried to speak, to protest, but the 
useleseness of it suddenly was revealed to her. What 
would Lady Benwarden think of her if she denied the 
engazement when she had permitted Delgarno to take 
her in bis arms, to kiss her? I¢ was an impossible 
situation. With a wild, hopeless gesture, as of one 
who breaks against prison bars, Rachel looked about 
her. Then she fled from the room, and Lady Benwarden 
stared at Delyarno with an odd, twisted smile. 

“We're saved!’ she said. “* De-you realise that ?” 

He nodded and pushed his halr back from his brow ; 
he appeared to have grown suddenly old and haggard ; 
his eyes, whose stern relentlessness Lady Benwarden 
found so attractive, were cloudy with thought. 

Maud watched him with a strange striving at her 
heart. Was she wrong, after all, had she tortured 
herself for nothing, was his feeling for Rachel daiwey 
merely a passing attraction? She clasped her han 
tightly, glad of the physical pain as the rings cut into 
her flesh. 

“Do you understand?” she repeated. ‘* We're 
saved.” 

He bent his glowing gaze upon her. For the first 
time in bis life Alistair Delgarno was ashamed of 
himself, There was much that he could look back 
upon in his career that ho should regret, but he could 
honestly aver that remorse had never visited him 
until he looked into Rachel’s eyes and saw therein 
her tortured soul. 

“Saved,” he said; “ yes, but at a price.” 

Ho turned and left her without further word. Maud 
Benwarden watched him, but she did not speak. Her 
world—the well-ordered, luxurious world that she 
loved, and of which she was a brilliant member, had 
threatened to fall in ruins about her. The catastrophe 
had been averted, but only by magnificent courage and 
presence of mind, and as Balpaese had said—at a price. 

She could not yet be thankful for her escape. She 
could only think of the sacrifice it entailed ; she could 
sa realise that Alistair was lost to her for ever ! 

8 to Alistair himsclf, he gave no thought to Lady 
Benwarden as he made Lis way downstairs, and by 
the wide, vaulted stone passages at the back that led 
out into the great kitchen gardens; he went by a 
carefully-chosen, circuitous route until he reached the 
Orangery, and saw in the distance in the soft starlight 
the terrace shining whitely, and beyond it the silent 
darkness of the stately yews. 

Delgarno, who had been walking rapidly, came to a 
pause and looked about him. In the Castle, lights 
shone in various windows, the house-party, after the 
excitement of that evening, was betaking itself to rest. 

The gardens were deserted. He thought of Rachel, 
of the softness of her lips that had been so unwillingly 
yielded to him, of the satin smoothness of her lovely 
youthful face, and his heart beat faster at tho 
recollection. 

Greed, hate, revenge, the lust for power, what were 
these compared to love ? 

Delgarno went to the yew walk, and plunged into 
{ts dark recesses, He was not afraid of anything in 
the ordinary way, yet the sinister gloom and stillness 
of the ghost-haunted walk affected him a little. He 
«uickened his pace, ho glanced from side to side with 
the swift, all-embracing glance of a man who distrusts 
his surroundings. He was conscious that he was 
breathing more auickly than usual, there was even a 
dew upon his forehead as he crept forward; he was 
afraid, he reviled himself inaudibly for such cowardice, 
he was afraid—and of what ? 

As though in answer, from behind the white marble 
statue of Diana out of the trees clustered thickly at 
the rear, there came a low, subdued rustle! 


(To be concluded next week) 


BIRTHDAY MOTTOES. 


Thurs., June 13. 
THERE isn’t any sure method by which a young 
man may win the heart and hand of the girl of his 


choice, but mtal objection probably helps hi 
more than Pryihing elie. “ iia 
Fri., June 14. 

Your wife, as well as your sins, will find you out. 
Sat., June 158. 

We are apt to speak of a man as being lucky 
when he succeeds in something we have failed at. 
saa Sg June 16. 

_Some men are like a laying hen, they set up a 
big cackling every time they do anything. , 
Mon., June 17. 

Many a man who is calling loudly for justice 
would be in gaol if he got it, : : ails 
Tues., June 18. 

People who say just what they think are more 
numerous than popular, 

Wed., June 19. 

It is a good thing to know where you are going, 

and what you are going there for. 


Choose any line in this issue. I want aline with the greatest number of letters in their proper alphabetical order. 
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PEARSO 


P. Doubleyou 
has a Thrilling 
Experience in a 
Submarine. 


(The King’s recent dive in a submarine of the 
latest type while reviewing Britain's great fleet 
in Weymouth Bay, coupled with the underwater 
cruises of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Churchill, will 
creale a lively snterest in the following account of 
Mr. P. Doubleyou's trip in a@ submarine torpedo- 
boat.) 

Wuen I stepped from the quay for the first time 
on to the tiny platform, which is all there is of deck 
in a submarine, I will confess to that feeling of 
nervousness occasioned by undertaking a new 
venture, pregnant, so I was told, with unpleasant 
sensations and horrible dangers. : 

It was a cold, gusty day, ill-calculated to inspire 
confidence, and I glanced at the swift-running tide 
with something akin to a shudder, but when I had 
mounted on to the little flying-bridge above the 
conning-tower, curiosity to enter and solve the 
mysteries which were hidden inside the heavy steel 
hull mastered all feelings of apprehension, 


Enough Air for Two Days. 

Climbing down the ladder, through the circular 
conning-tower—armoured to withstand the fire of 
machine-guns—I entered the semi-dark interior. 

The further I burrowed—for in the extremities 
of these vessels one has to crawl on hands and knees 
—the greater was the complexity of machinery, 
easy enough to sink, but how difficult to raise ! 

The captain first drew my attention to a large 
steel cylinder by remarking quite casually that 
inside it was all the air we should have to breathe for 
over two hours after leaving the harbour ; but the 
next moment he relieved my feelings by pointing to 
several small cases on shelyes near the arched roof 
and explaining that they contained oxylithe—a 
mysterious substance which purifies the air and 
enables it to be breathed over and over again—thus 
giving us an “ emergency supply ’’ sufficient to last 
for two days! 

Returning to the conning-tower, I took my stand 
on the small platform beside the captain, with 
my head on a level with the largest glass port- 
hole. A dull throbbing seemed suddenly to shake 
the boat, and I, saw the quay gradually receding 
as the vessel got under way and headed towards 
the open sca. 


In the Bosom of the Sea. 

The two men who had been on the tiny deck 
above now came below, and before I could fathom 
their actions had shut down the watertight cap 
which closes the mouth of the conning-tower. The 
captain stretched out his hand and switched on the 
electric light, then gave a sharp order which echoed 
in the circular, steel hull. 

A loud hissing roar followed as the water entered 
the ballast-tanks, and the little vessel began slowly 
to settle down deeper and deeper in the bosom of 
the sea. A few seconds’ suspense, a change in 
sound from the throbbing of the gasolene engine to 
the whir of the electric motor, and then the 
pete on’ which I stood gave a quick lurch 

orward and a gentle sinking sensation was felt. 
Through the port-hole I saw the skyline suddenly 
disappear and light green water take its place. 

I breathed quickly, for I knew that we were 
beneath the sca. 


We Tnaavelled Like a Switchback. 

Nothing broke the mysterious deathlike silence 
except the dull whir of the electric motor. Gazing 
down on the deck below I saw our small crew of ten 
men standing each at their post silent and alert. 

The captain’s voice sounded hollow when he 
drew my attention to a pressure gauge, which I 
watched with curious fascination. It registered 
the depth of the submarine below the surface. 
First the dial hand pointed to 15 feet, then dropped 
to 20, and rose again to 15. For the first time I 
noticed that we were travelling in long up and 
downhill swoops. 

A submarine is guided in its course by four 
rudders. Two regulate the angle of diving and 
rising and two the turning to port or starboard ; 
but even these, which are operated by powerful 
electric engines, fail to keep a submarine on a per- 
fectly level course when submerged. 

Suddenly the captain gave a quick order and 
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ewitched off the electric light at the same moment. 
For a few seconds the interior was plunged ints 
darkness, a blackness to be felt. When the licl.t 
returned I saw that the crew had put on a curious 
canvas helmet fitted to a short jacket. 

The captain’s reassuring smile allayed my fears, 
and he explained that the men had donned for 
practice the new “ submarine escape dress,” in tho 
pall-like darkness, in a few seconds. This drecs 
enables the crew, should an accident occur and the 
water quickly enter the submarine, to escape from 
the death-trap, as in this helmet and jacket a man 
can live under water for about three hours, and vet 
when the dress is stored on shelves above the 
station allotted to each man, being made principa!ly 
of canvas, it occupies a 8 of only a cubic foot’! 

The next mystery to explained to me was 
that of steering under water. Placing the upper 
half of eg face into a large eye-piece fixed to the 
bottom of a tube which extended upwards throuch 
the roof of the submarine like a short mast, I could 
see the whole surface of the water, and by turning 
a small wheel could move the periscope—for such 
is it called—round so as to survey a wide arc of the 
surface. A ship in the distance was outlined 
against the grey sky, and I noticed that we were 
being followed by a torpedo-boat destroyer ! 


Coming up to Daylight. 

A very short time was allowed me at the 
periscope, for although the ‘“ second-in-command ” 
was gazing through another instrument—two 
always being provided on modern submarines— tie 
captain knew that more than one disaster had been 
caused by not keeping a vigilant look-out. 

Scarcely had I left the periscope before an order 
rang out and I felt the vessel glide upwards, Look- 
ing through the porthole I saw the water turn from 
dark to light nm, and as we rose out of the sea 
the surface line flashed across my eycs. The 
destroyer which had been following us was now 
some distance ahead. 

Down again we plunged to fifteen fect, graduilly 
creeping closer to our imaginary foc—ihe destroyer 
we had just seen on the surface. 

The captain bent forward and explainsd that the 
manceuvre known as the “‘ porpoise dive ”’ had been 
made to take the exact bearings of tho Jr«iile 
warship, and that in a few minutes we should Lo 
close enough to discharge a torpedo. 


Torpedoed ! 

Minutes passed like hours, then the hand of the 
captain, whioh had been grasping one of the in- 
dicators ranged in front of him, was sharply drawn 
forward as the submarine swung round and pointe! 
in the direction of tho destroyer. An instant’s 
suspense, and nothing but an ominous rumble as 
the Whitehead prises sped from the bow tube. 

Imagine the terrible suspense of the next few 
moments in actual warfare. Would the torpedo 
strike the hostile warship, or would discovery be 
the result? If so, a hail of shot would plough the 
surface above, and perchance a shell might picrce 
the'thin plates of the submarine and water pour in 
at the rate of hundreds of gallons a minute! With 
us, however, the “war-head’”’ of the torpedo 
which carries the explostve—200 Ib. of guncotion — 
had, of course, been substituted by a dummy ; and 
no muffled roar and vibration of the surrounding 
water was the result of our attack. 


Dived Below Our Foe. 

The clear note of a bell sounded in the distance 1 
it was the “submarine signal” that our torp«' 
had hit the destroyer. Sound travels farther #1! 
faster in water than in air, and for this reason the rn 
system of signalling at sea by means of a submery d 
bell had been used to tell us of our succescivl 
attack. 

The atmosphere began to grow hotter and hott: 
and the air more isponernen rk a to ape nn 
depths and passed completely under our erstwbi'° 
ion The captain sive me not to try to take 
deep breaths, but short quick ones. Instantly | 
felt relief, for it was not want of air which had 
caused the curious feeling of suffocation accc:™ 
panied by pain in the ears and head experienced 4 
moment before, but breathing compressed 
which was being released into the submarine from 
the cylinders. ps 

At last came the signal—two clear notes ea 
the bell fixed below the waterline on tlie suria” 
warship. The answering single clang of our ov"! 
bell. The tilt of the submarine and the quick ru: ‘ 
up to the surface. The ee wares “s ee 
dull, grey sky no longer despised, for the Dr.” 
was ecstasy compared with that dark, mystc" = 
world beneath the sea. 
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General Secretary of the National Union of Clerks 


A RECENT important law case, in which a clerk, 
dying of consumption, sued his employers for 
compensation for illness brought on, he declared, 
by working in an insanitary room, has drawn public 
attention to the fact that the olerk’s life is far from 
e healthy one. 

Consumption, in fact, might be called “the 
clerk’s disease.” It is a terrible fact that out of 
every four clerks who die, one death is due to 
consumption, while one out of evory three deaths 
is aticlbarted to some form of lung disease. A 
still more startling fact, however, is that 50 a 9 cent. 
of the clerks who die between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-five die of the “‘ white man’s scourge.” 

Why should there be this terrible death-rite 
among clerks ? 


To Face North is Dangerous. 


Well, to begin with, the clerk’s occupation is 
an unhealthy one in itself, being a sedentary 
one, As he not much opportunity for exercise 
in the open air, he must have lots of fresh air, 
light, and sun while at his work. Sunlight is 
absolutely essential, and I would advise no clerk 
to accept a situation which means work in a room 
facing north if he can help it. 

The importance of this point is not realised eithor 
amo! Seve or employers. There is a certain 
firm in South Wales, for instance, which has a 
reputation for dealing sympathetically with its 


employees. They recently built new and excel- 
lently conidial, 


offices, which, however, face' women (one 
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north. Soon the managing clerk began to waste 


away. 

The firm called in a medical man and then a 
specialist, The latter inquired into the olerk’s 
conditions of work, and summed up the situation 
in one sentences ‘‘ The patient 3 being killed 
through having no sunlight entering his system.” 
The clerk,’ by the way, worked from eight to 
seven daily, hours which cut him off from the sun 
altogether. So good ventilation, neccessary as it is, 
is not sufficient for health. 

Clerking is a leas unhealthy life in small towns 
than in large cities. It is only in the great cities, 
particularly in London, that one finds a type of 
offiee that ought to be abolished by law. The 
Office is a converted wine-cellar, lit only by reflectors 
outside the windows, the scanty outside light 
being eked out by walls of white tiling. Not a 
gleam of sunlight over enters, and in practice 
Tigh clerks work all the year round by artificial 
ight, 

Where Ignorance is Wicked. 

Even though fitted with ventilating fans this 
type of office is practically a breeding-place for 
consumption. Luckily, they are petting fewer, 
but they etill exist in hundreds in the large cities. 
I would, not say at all that deliberate cruelty or 
meanness on the of employers was the cause. 
Ignorance and indifference are the great enemies. 

t object of the clerks’ trade union, 
the National Union of Clerks, is to bring all offices 
under Government supervision, as factories are. 
If all offices were under the Factories Act, the clerks’ 
death-rate would go down with a run. As it is, 
the National Union can seldom exert pressure 
successfully on bad employers except in those cases 
where a lack of sanitary conveniences brings them 
under the Public Health Act. 

Curiously enough, the very worst office the 
National Union has ever dealt with was one under 
Government. In a certain department of the 
G.P.O. no fewer than sixty-five clerks, men and 
of the women suffering from 
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hemorrhage of the lungs) were crowded daily into 

& room 25 feet square. 
The ventilation was bad, the only light was 
artificial. The windows opened on to a dark 
up which a stream of dustbins constantly 


Any chance of ventilation by night was prevented 
by the fact that a night staff as well as a day 
staff worked there. This night staff utilised their 
two hours off-duty by turning the office into a 
sleeping-room. The kitchen was close at hand 
and the room was usually full of the fumes of 
cooking. 

Scone and Milk Lunch Wo Good. 


A touch of tragic irony was added to the situa- 
tion by an official notice on the wall advising clerks 
to avoid consumption by sceing that they got 
pay of light and fresh air ! 

Ill-health naturally was the rule rather than 
the exception. When we got the Medical Officer 
of Health to act his first step was to have this 
ironical notice torn down. 

In one way many clerks, it must be said, are 
to blame for their own ill-health. The clerk who 
objects to having the office windows kept open is 
doing his own health harm and that of his colleagues. 

Under-feeding is, of course, a very fruitful cause 
of the pallor and ill-health of the average clerk. 
The scone-and-glass-of-milk lunch is a grave 
mistake. But the Union recognises that this is 
a very difficult problem to deal with till salaries 
improve. We are striving to obtain a minimum 
of thirty-five shillings a week for all clerks over 
twenty-one. 

In many ways the Continent and the Colonies 
are ahead of us in these things. In England the 
employer cannot be compelled to do anything he 
does not want to do. Abroad the compulsion 
to provide decent working conditions extends 
even to the daily provision of fresh drinking water. 

If our own clerks pulled together they would soon 
make the question, ‘‘ Why do clerks die young?’ a 
meaningless one. 


French Government clerks indulge in the gentle art of snail-racing. 


SNAIL-RACING IS COMING! 


When the time hangs heavily on their hands they match their tame 


snails against each other. It is a great sport, s> they say, and our cartoonist prophesies that it will spread to Britain. 
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THE DESTROYER. 


WHILST SNAIL OWNERS WILL 
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Prince Edward’s Great Day. 


a ti itil 
What His Coming of Age, Next Week, Really 
Means to Him. 

Oy Juno 23rd next H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
K.G., completes his eighteenth year and legally 
Lecomes a man. Ordinary-mortals must spond a 
ninority of twenty-one years, but Princes of the 
ltood royal are supposed to be capable of develop- 
ing their faculties earlier than mortals of inferior 
position, and so the law decrees that at eighteen 
is Royal Highness is entitled to manage his own 
affairs. 

First of all, the attainment of his majority 
renders null and void the Act of Parliament appoint- 
ing her Majesty Queen Mary regent of the kingdom 
in the event of King George’s death. If the king 
died before the twenty-third of June, Queen Mary 
would be the ruler of the country; but aftor the 
latter important date the Prince of Wales would 
succeed untrammelled and unfettered. 

Can Choose His Own Friends. 

The coming of age of the heir to the throne has a 
considerable effect upon London Society. Hitherto 
the Prince’s friends and companions have been 
selected for him by King George ; after June 23rd 
he can form his own circle. 

According to the penal arrangements his Royal 
Ifighness is not to have a separate establishment. 
He could have one if he wished, but wisely enough 
he considers a sct of apartments in Buckingham 
Palace sufficient for his needs. At present the 
Prince has a valet and a tutor, but when he comes 
of age he will be given a private secretary, and that 
will mean a great deal to the Prince. 

Since King George’s accession London Society 
has been most anxious to see the Prince of Wales, 
so anxious, indecd, that Queen Mary had to 
intimate that her eldest son would not be allowed 
to receive or, of course, accept any invitations, 
But on his coming of age this rule will be rescinded, 
and hundreds of invitations will be showered upon 
him as a result. To accept one per cent. of these 
will be as much as he can hope to do, and for fear 
of offending anybody the question of what to 
accept will be setticd by his parents and himself in 
a sort of family conference. 

Two More Years of Study. 

Following the precedent created by the late Queen 
Victoria, King George will name about half-a-dozen 
young men—as near the Prince’s age as possible— 
who wiil bo given the priviloge of forming the 
Prince's circle. They will be, of course, all men of 
assured position—peers and heirs to great titles— 
and they will serve as a sort of social bodyguard. 
As time goes on they will be added to, and in due 
course we shall see another Marlborough House 
set spring up as it did in those far-off days when 
King Edward VII., as Prince of Wales, took London 
hy storm and became the leader of Society at a very 
early age. 

It is intended that the Prince’s studies shall 
continue for at least two years, but even King 
George will be unable to secure for his son that 
Icisura_ so necessary for study. Other countries 
and their rulers will want to see the heir-apparent, 
end no great State function will be considered 
necessary unless his Royal Highness is present. 

It is more than likely, too, that the Prince will 
pay a series of visits to Germany, Russia, and 
Austria ; while if a foreign monarch celebrates some 
great event or succeeds to a throne it will be neces- 
sary for the heir to the English throne to represent 
his Majesty. 

Will Have to Make a Lot of Speeches. 

At the recent Royal Academy banquet the 
principal toast was responded to by Prince Arthur 
of Connanght, who said in the course of his speech 
that at the next annual dinner of the Academy the 
Prince of Wales would reply. In other words, from 
now onwards the Prince will be called upon to do 
An enor:nous amount of speech-making. In view 
of this he has been taking lessons in the art of 
public speaking, and those who know say that with 
practice he should become a clever orator. 

To sum up the situation created by his coming 
of age, the Pine of Wales will, after June 23rd 
next, become his father’s understudy, and the 
understudy of a king has plenty of work to do. 
He will be called upon to lay foundation-stones, 
charitable bodies will ask him to preside over their 
annual dinners, while Society with a big 8 will 
compete for the honour of the Prince’s presence 
fn its magnificent houses, 


—for example. Give page and colunin of chosen line, and nunvber of letters uow find in their proper order. 
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SNOOKS AS A MARKSMAN. 
£10 


FOR WHAT THE PARROT SAID- 


Cre 


PQ 
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Sxooks is an amoitious old boy. He has long fancied 
himself as a crack shot, and at present he is practicing 
hard with a view to contesting at the Bisley meeting. 
Tho other day, however, while firing at a target, his rifle 
gave a nasty kick, and Old Snooks Lins, unprepared for 
this was completely upset. The Parrot knew quite well 
that Snooks would sffer in some way or other, and when 
Snooks fell on his bac« the witty bird made a few remarke. 

In a last lino to the verse below tell us what you 
think the Parrot said. 

This last line thut you add need not rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, aud 
should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

While trying to get a bull’s eye, 
As he shot at a target one day, 
Old Snooks got a nasty back-fire 
And the Parrot was then heard to say: 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘‘ No good for Bisley, old boy.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1, Write the Parrot’s comment on & pone. and address it to the 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. If you like, you 
lope. 
2. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of the competitor inink. 
Wames and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 


3. Each competitor must give his rea] nameand address. Unless this 
condition is complied with, the competitor forfeits his or her right to a 


rize, 

a Mark your card “Rifle” on the top left-hand eorner. Attempts 
must arrive not later than Thursday, June 20th. 

5. To the sender of che attempt considercd the best B prise of £5 will 
be awarded. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. In addition, 
ten consolation gifts of 102. each will beawarded to the competitors whose 

forts come next in merit. 

6. The published decision {s fina), and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


(Result of ‘Boat’? Parrot Contest at foot of Third 
Column of this Page.) 


PRIZES FOR MARKSMEN. 


Competition for Members 
of Miniature Rifle Clubs. 


ist Prize._Miniature Rifle fitted with Orthoptic 
Sights, Grade M.S. 55., supplied by 
. W. Greener, St. Mary's Square, 
Birmingham, valued at £3 16s. 
2nd Prize.—Columbia Graphophone, with two 
records, value £2 15s. 
Srd Prize.—Leather Covered Thermos Flask, 
gist size, valae £1 Is. 
4th Prize.—Field Glasses iu Case. 
Sth Prize. 


6th Prize.—Telescope. 
7th Prize.—Thermos Flask. 
8th Prize.—Electro-plated Brush and Comb. 

To develop miniature rifle shooting we have devised a 
novel competition, with the above splendid list of prizes. 

The competition will consist of ten consecutive shots on 
an §.M.R.C. ten-bull card ore | PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY. To obtain one, each inten she competitor 
must send a coupon cut from any issue of P.W., together 
with a penny stamp to pay for postage. Coupon No.2 
appears this weck on page 1245. 

A good plan would be for eecretaries of clubs to collect 
their members’ coupons and forward them in one batch to 
the office of P,.W. These prizes must be shot for, under 
the conditions below, any time between July 22 and 
July 27 inclusive. Targets must be posted to arrive not 
later than Monday, July 29._ No application for targets 
entertained after Saturday, July 20. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 
ry member of a Miniature Rifle Club affiliated with the 


ny is 2 Bihe” 
Editor, PEARSON'S WEEKLY, '17 Henrietta Street, London, W., 
by the Editor. Coupon 


nearest the . 

3. SHOTS.—Ten coneccutive shots. Should more than ten appear on card, 
or more than one on any particular target, points of bighest value 
will accordingly be deducted from score. 

4. TARGETS.—O1ly targets supplied by PEARSON’S WEEELY will be 
eligible (see Rule 1). These targets will be 8.M.R.C. ten-bull targets, 

5. Seong. Goures will be counted on utting principle 

gauge). 

¢. SHOOTING.—Shooting g may take place on any indoor or open-etr range. 
Shoots must be witn: and targets signed bv two witnesses (con- 
ditions supplied with target) after which they must be returned to 
the Rifle itor, PEA 3O8’S WEEKLY, 17 Henrietta Strect, 
London, W.C., not later than Monday, July 20th, 1912 Cards bearing 
a later post-mark will be disqualified. 

7. PRIZE8.—The first prize (cons‘sting of a miniature rifle fitted with 
ort tio sights supplied by W. W. Greener, 8t. Mary’s Square, Bir- 
ming! my 11 be awarded to the competitor whose card is found to 
contain the highest number of pointe. In the event of a tie, com- 
pefiters interested will shoot off on a special target, alse supplied by 

EARSON’ Sa EELY. Ttere will be seven other prizes, as 

above. 


announced Ne 
6. DisPUTES.—Any disputes not covered by the above conditions will be 
according to the competition rules of the Society of Miniature 


eettl 

9. CARDS will be fudged by the Editor, assisted b of th 

. CARDS wi or, a @ member @ 

8.M.R.C. Advisory Council. iy . 

10, DecI810N.—The decision published in PEARSON'S WEEKLY Is final, 
and competitors may enter on this understanding only. 


Coupon No. 2 will be found on Page 1245. 


WEEE ENDING 
Tune 20, 1912, 


~AGLERK WINS 90, 
00, 3 


Mr. P. Doubleyou tells how He Brok 
News to a “ Middles” Winner. ahaa 

TnERzE is no more pleasant a task than that of 
conveying good news. It was with a light hear: 
therefore, that I called on Mr. Bert Whitby, 1..t 
weck’s first “ Middles ” winner. a 

Mr. Whitby, a clean-shaven, plcasant-looki: .: 
man in his thirty-first year, was just in the midc’ 
of tea when I called. As soon as I was certain 
that I had got the right man I handed him t):c 
cheque for £90 without a word, That tea was 
never finished ! 

For a moment he looked at the cheque in a daz 
fashion. Then he shouted ‘Good heaven! 
Ninety pounds !’ and wrung my hand till I thoue'!it 
he was going to wring it off. 7 

“ Come upstairs to my den!” he cried, and rae--] 
up the staircase full of excitement. 

A room packed with signed photographs of we-!- 
known actors and actresses, from Pélissier to Mi-: 
Gertie Millar, gave me an inkling of his tastes, 

:‘ Yes,” he replied in answer to my question, ‘| 
am a bit of an amateur myself. My spcciality i: 
the one-stringed viola.” 

Mr. Whitby is, as a matter of fact, well-known 
locally as an amateur entertainer of no mean meri. 
Duriag the day he is a clerk, but, as he laughing!y 
informed me, ‘I could earn my living as an entcr- 
tainer or a black and white artist if I were compellc.', 
though the job I have got is good cnough to ke) 
me going. 

Felt Sure of a Prize. 

“TY have taken in Pearson's Weekly for year: 
now,” he continued. ‘ And I may say that [have 
entered for most of their competition’, but this i: 
the first big prize I have won. I was never mor 
surprised in my life, I can assure you. I felt presiy 
certain, however, that I was going to win som 
prize this weck, though I never expected the fii-t 

rizo!” 

** What made you feel so certain ?” 

“Well, for one thing I knew I had scent ina goo! 
‘Middle,’ and for another ”’—he hesitated for a 
moment—“ well, I may as well confess it, I was 
superstitious about it.” 

* You see, it was like this,”’ he went on, “ thirteen 
is my lucky number. It has been throws! 
my life. My most successful year was my 
thirteenth year in business. This was the thirtecn:i: 
‘ Middles * competition, and I sent in two attem).ts 
on different coupons, and the postal-orders cost mic 
thirteen pence. posted off my attempts on 
May 13th. You may notice by the way that the 
figures in 1912 add up to thirteen, and, to crown a!!, 
I am in my thirty-first year, which is thirtern 
reversed ! ** 

“Now, what are you going to do with the 
money ?” I inquired. 

“ Bank it till I have got over the excitement. 
You see, I am living here with my people at pres. 
so the money will make a nice little nest-egg for U1. 
time when I set up a home for myself. 

“* No, I am not engaged yet, but—well, you never 
know your luck!” 


A BUSY MAN. 


“ Wuere is that waiter?” asked the injcticut 
man. 

“What waiter?” asked the guest who wesit 
in a hurry. ; 

“ The one who was here three hovis ago en! t+ 
my order.” 


“Oh, that one! I presume he is out in the hx 
yard running a race with a snail. Watch 1 
sporting papers in the morning and you will rev! 
all about it.” 


pre ere 
RESULT OF “BOAT” PARROT CONTEST. 

Tae prize of £5 for the best last line in this con’ « 
was awarded to A. BE. Webb, 63 Brunswick Strve:, 
C.0.M., Manchester, who sent the following : 


yo 
Ten Consolation gifts of 10s. each have been aw. + led to 


C. B. Adame, 64 Chart Lane, Reigate; E. Allen, £9 


Arundel Rd Yarmouth; Miss Bancroft, 6 

Grandemere place Halifax; ine Const: pierce Oe 
3 reet Bt., Sense 

Gray. 165° Rd. Aldershot; ra. H, Jolinesn, § 


Liondyssul, Carmarthen 
Keshill; J 


-z 
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ke from a bank?” 
said Pincher. ‘‘ Well, me havin’ 


“The same,” 
cot him out of danger, so to speak, he seemed to take a 


wreat 
rather clever with his pen an’ havin’ a quick way of 


thinkin’ things out, we worked as partners for a time, 
an’ some rather funny things happened to us—funny 
from your way of thinkin’, I mean. But wot I was 
voin’ to tell you was how Moss an’ Bill Emmens an’ 
ine went for a picnic up the Thames. A bloomin’ 
hot June, it was, some ycars ago, 
an’ houseboats were very popular, 
whilst as for rowin’-boats round 
Hampton Court way—why, it was like 
the traffic in the ao) without any 
coppers to regulate it. 

“Well, onc evenin’ as me an’ Moss 
were sittin’ swelterin’ in ous lodgin’s, 
wishin’ funds were good enough to 
get us away to the seaside, an’ Moss 
was promisin’ me that if a little bit 
of business he was ’ to do with a 
bank came off all right, he’d stand me 
a week-end at Margate, up comes Bill 
Emmens dressed in flannels an’ wearin’ 
a cool-looking straw hat. 

“He nodded, curt-like, to Moss, 
whom he seemed to have taken a dis- 
like to, an’ then turned to me. 

“© Pincher,’ he says solemn, ‘I've 
got @ great idea.’ 

“*Then an’ have a drink an’ 
forget all about it,’ I says, knowin’ that 
wen Bill spoke like that there was 
generally trouble in the air. 

““* Wot do you think of burglarin’ a 
houseboat ?’ says Bill in a hoarse 


whisper. 

“A most excellent idea!’ says 
Moss, rubbin’ his hands; ‘I don't see 
why we shouldn’t bring it off.’ 

* Bill looked at him a bit dazed; I 
saw he wanted to say somethin’ to 
Moss, but that tall, meek-lookin’ chap 
puzzled him, he didn’t know wot to 
make of him, an’ was 8 bit scared. You 
see, Bill had once been rude to a pale 
parson, not knowin’ that he’d been a champion light- 
weight boxer at Oxford, an’ w'en Bill came out of 
hospital he kept touchin’ his hat to parsons for 
several weeks, 

“But to get back to where we was, guv’nor. I 
can’t say that I saw anything very great in Bill's 
scheme, but w’en he went on to say as how wealthy 
families lived in those rum-lookin’ things, an’ dressed 
for dinner with jewe! on, an’ that there was tons of 
silver plate to be picked up for the askia’, I began to 
get a bit interested. 

“* An’ how’s it to be worked ?’ I says. 

Oh,’ says Bill, ‘I ain't got to details yet! We'll 
go to a likely place to-morrow an’ study the ground. 
I've been for a trip on a launch to-day, an’ it was 
seein’ the swells on the bloomin’ houseboats wot gave 
mo the idea. Pll pay your expenses, Pincher, an’ 
we'll fix terms later. 

“* Yes,’ says Moss in a low voice as though talkin’ 
to himself—t a feasible scheme, a quite feasible scheme. 
Yes, it should work, but——’ 

“He broke off, shruggin’ his shoulders, an’ started 
to fill his pipe, not lookin’ at either of us. 

“* Wot's your idea ?’ asks Bill, very quick. 

“*Tdea ?’ says the meek cove. ‘Oh, just a little 
scheme that was in my head, but I never give somethin’ 


for nothin’, an’ besides, without seeing the lay of the | 


land I could tell you nothin’ definite.’ 

“ Bill hesitated for a bit, an’ I could seo that he 
hated the idea of payin’ my mcek pal’s expenses, but 
he didn’t want to miss anythin’, an’ I'd told him 
Moss was a brainy cove, 80 wot with that an’ his 
.dmiration for a man wot could do a bank down for a 
tidy sum an’ get clear away, he invited Moss to come 
with us, an’ the next mornin’ we all three met at 
P ‘addington Station. 

As there's unpleasant memories attached to the 


“T daresay you 
me tellin’ 
you, guv’ nor, of the 
strange way I became 
acquainted with a cove 
name of Moss ? ” 
said Pincher thought- 
fully as he knocked 
the ashes from his pipe 


likin’ to me, an’ him bein’ a man of education, | 


Ge | Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


THE PICNIC. By Cc, MALCOLM HINCKS. 


town I won't tell you the name of the place we went to, 
boatin’ people, an’ there’s 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| “© As Moss bobbed up I went in,”’ | 
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but it’s very popular with 
sorter streets of houseboats round about it. 

“ All the 
trying to find out wot his scheme was, 


very ee in the corner. 
“" Bill began to get desperate as, after passin’ the 


houseboats, we got to a quict part of the river, Moss 


walkin’ evidently thinkin’ very hard, but not 
sayin’ » word, until all of a sudden he wheeled 
round. 

“* Wot do you say to a picnic ?’ he says. 


“ Bill, who was thinkin’ of the expenses an’ had | 
expected to heap somethin’ different, had a lot | 


al say, but in a meek sorter way Moss checked 

“** Look here,’ he says very quick, ‘a little while ago 
an old cove an’ his missus rowed past in a boat filled 
with provisions; they’ve evidently gone to pick 
flowers in the wood over there or else to collect for 


a fire. Here’s their boat. Wot’s to prevent us gettin’ 


in ing along to a suitable spot, an’ havin’ a good 
fad om the cheap ?? — : 
“ Well, guv’nor, there was the boat pulled in amo’ 


the rushes close to the bank, there wasn’t & 80 
about, an’ the hampers looked very temptin’. With- 
out a word, I stepped in an’ took the tiller-ropes, 
Moss got the oars, an’ Bill, after very near drownin’ 
hisself an’ us, too, sat down beside me. 

“It was his fault wo very near went into the 
opposite bank, for he didn’t give me enough room 
to work proper, an’ the mcek cove, wot evidently 
fancied hisself as a bit of a rower, used language wot 
go astonished me that I was put out of the workin’ 
of the bloomin’ ropes still more. 

“Well, presently wo came to a little island, an’ 
Moss ailed tn by a tree so as we could tie up the boat, 
an’ then we landed the grub. Lor’, how I envicd 
that middle-aged couple their appetites! There was a 
veal an’ ham}pie, a cold chicken, an’ a case holdin’ a 
doren bottles of beer. 

“© Wot I want to know is,’ says Bill, suspicious-like, 
“why two people want three plates with a complete 
set of knives an’ forks ?’ 

“*That’s easy explained,’ says Moss, as he started to 
help out the veal an’ ham pie. ‘They'd evidently gone 
to meet a pal w'en we came along an’ spotted the boat.’ 
W “Tor’, how Bill laughed ; I reckon he forgot all about 
the houseboats in enjoyin’ the joke. When he’d 
finished he had some beer, an’ then after another 
burst of laughin’, ho opencd another bottle an’ started 
to carve the chicken. 

“Fortunately for us, for Bill had an unpleasant 
laugh, he cut his thumb, an’ that kept him qniet for 
a time, though w’en I got up hasty to move the case 
of beer in a more handy position for equal distribution, 
so to speak, an’ sat down on a bloomin’ plum tart, 
he laughed an’ swore all in one breath. 


way down in the train Bill kept on at Moss 
ut my meek 
pal, with a big cigar he’d got at Bill’s expense, sat 
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sete Wot we’ve got to do,’ says Mo:s, ‘is to finish 
up quickly now, put some bottles of beer in ous 
pockets an’ then row to the bank an’ cast the boat 


“** An’ wot you’ve got to do is to come back an’ 
study them houseboats,’ says Bill, suddenly 
rememberin’ his expenses. 

_““I don’t know how Moss would havo answered 
him, but he never got a chance. Suddenly there 
appeared in front of us three young men in flannel 
r rts an’ trousers, all of ’em drippin’ wet an’ all 
lookin very fierce. Hefty young ia they iooked, 
an’ I was just goin’ to start to run w’en I remembered 
we were on an island. 

“* Here are tho scoundrels,’ says one of ’em, a 
chap as tall as my meek pal but twico as broad. ‘ How 
dare you collar our boat an’ grub ?’ 

““* Pardon me,’ says Moss, very polite; ‘this boat 
belongs to an old party wot has——’ 

“* Pitch him in, Jack!’ says ono of the chaps, a 
bloodthirsty young feller wot’s probably come to a 
bad end, and then it began to dawn on us that all 
boats look much alike unless you take careful note, 
an’ that Moss must have make a mistake. 

“I saw him change colour as he sorter unfolded 
hisself ; you always felt he was unfoldin’ w'en he got 
to his feet. Then he took off his hat an’ bowed. 

: ““*The mistake is mine,’ he said in his meek voice ; 
‘I regret that thore is so little left an’ that my friend 
inadvertently has marred the beauty of the plum tart.’ 

“* Oncore,’ I says, tryin’ to be pleasant, an’ then 
poor Bill started to make excuses; an’ got a awful 

swipe on the jaw from the Floodthiraty 
demon. 

e long’un first,’ says the big 
‘man, ‘cos he’s a bit of a sport, an’ then 
the little ’un, ’cos he may not be such 
a scoundrel as he looks, an’ wo'll give 


him the benefit of the doubt. ow, 
then, seize him ! One, two, 
three!’ 


“Before I spotted the game, they 
seized poor old Moss an’ flung him 
into tho river just as though they was 
washin’ sheep. 

“Then as he bobbed up I went in, 
an’ we scrambled to the opposite bank, 
shiverin’, just in time to sce poor old 
Bill bein’ swung into position. 

“*T can’t swim !” he yells. 

““*So much the better for the world 
in general,’ gays the bloodthirsty young 
demon, wot scemed to be the ringleader, 
an’ then Bill went in with a splash 
wot could be heard for milcs, an’ strikin’ 
out like mad, he joined us on the bank, 
an’ we hurried along the tow-path 
with no heart to think about bouse- 
boats. 

“*T take it,’ says Moss in his meek 
voice, ‘that the — must 
have got round the bend, and the 
three athletic young fellers sceing us 
from the distance, followed us up and 
swam to the island.’ 

“ Bill’s lips was movin’ very fast, 
but he couldn't do hisself justice; he 
just gave Moss one look, nted, an’ 

urried on, an’ our little picnic didn’t 
sorter make them any more friendly.” 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Weel.) 


Carry Your ‘‘ P.W.” Gift Winners. 


They carried their ‘ Pearson's’ in their haud, 
And this ie what we gavo them. 
LaDiEs’ PuRsEs To— 
Miss . Gray, 48 Durrington Road, Clapton, N.B. 
Mies M. Sberman, 32 Radlix Road, Leyton. 
Mise M. Caul, 15 Ryder Strect, Ldverpool. 
A SoveREIGN Purse To- 
Miss G. Wade, 4 Molyneux Drive, New Brightcn 
STYLOGRAPUIC PENS To— 
Constable, Alexander Place, Inverkep. 
W. Griggs, 24 Borcugh Road, North Shields. 
. L, Goad, 17 Birchingten Road. Hampstead. 
M. Peters, 13 Drayton Green, Ealing, W. 
. Milne, 406 Clifton Road, Woods.de, Aberdeen, 
Bailey, 79 Keegh Road Stratford, V. 
H, Jackson, 59 Tonbridge Street, Leeds 
Fotpinc Natt Scisscns To— 
C. Earle, 95a Allfarthing Lane, Wandsworth, 8.W, 
Miss N. Robertson, 58 Rsica Drive, Glagow, 
BriaR Pipes To— 
R. Pinder, care of 30 Pershore Read, Cotteridge, Birmingham, 
Mas. Addinhball, 24 Autumn Street, Leeds, 
A SILVER PENCIL Case To— 
H. Matigney, King's Theotre, Suuderiand. 
“?P. W." PENKNIVES To— 
HH. H, Cudmore, 238a Mare Strect. Hackney, N.E. 
W. H. Olemonts, 412 Durrsford Road, Wimbledon Pary, §.W. 
H. Hallatt, 104 Addison Road, Heaton, Newcastie-on-Ty ne, 
A Pain or Scissoxns To— 
Mrs, W. W. Banga, Seven Sisters Read, Holloway, N. 
A Buve Birp Broocn To— 
G. Rowland, 43 Caledonian Road, Leeds. 
A CIGARETTE CAsr To— 
E. Endacott, 48 Ridedale Read, Anerley, 8.E. 
SILVER-UEADED HaTPiNa To— 
R. Duncan, 99 Harb»ttle Street, Byker. 
Jessie Saunders, 26 Gilmour Street, Ibrox, Glasgow 
A Sitvern Crcarn CutTrR To— 
If, Butterworth, 40 John Stiect, Castleton, near Manchester, 
Bo carry your ‘‘ Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


—For the first ten postcards giving greatest number I will give P.W. Penknives. Mark postcards“ Alpha.” (See p. 1264.) 


TEST MATCH TALES. 5 


Some Really Amusing Anecdotes of England in 
Australia told by J. B. Hobbs, the Surrey Favourite. 
J. B. Hozns, the famous Surrey batsman, in his 
book, “ Recovering the Ashes,” has written a most 
entertaining account of the recent M.C.C. cricket 
tour in Australia. ; 

Hobbs has many good stories to tell of happenings 
on and off the cricket field, and his book is rich 
in both anecdote and records. 

Even the unpleasant memories of sea-sickness— 
the author admits that he hates the sea above all 
things—have left their one humorous spot to Hobbs. 

On the outward voyage, the day before the ship 
reached Naples, Hitch, the Surrey fast bowler, 
trreen in the face, came staggering along the deck 
an puta shilling in Hobbs’ hand. 

‘* What's this for ?”” Hobbs managed to ask. 

‘ Sick,” murmured Hitch, sadly and laconically. 

Hobbs had won the bet he made when they went 
on the boat. 

Hitch is the “ hero ” of another funny story. 

He was practising at the nets at Adelaide soon 
after the side arrived in Australia and, as usual, 
hitting them “ard, ’igh, and hoften.” 


**Johnny Won't Hit To-Day.” 

Fvery ball sent down to him was welted until the 
bat which he was using smashed. ‘“Strudwick and 
J had a good laugh at him when he returned to 
the pavilion, and it was there we discovered that 
the Pat was Struddy’s best ‘ Force’ which he 
wouldn't have parted with for a small fortune.’’ 

The great batsman has also two stories to tell 
of Mr. Douglas, on whom the captaincy of the side 
devolved when “ Plum’ Warner fell ill. 

The first over Douglas ever delivered in Australia 
consisted of ten balls ; ‘‘ No ball’ was called by the 
umpire to his first delivery, and “no ball” was 
afterwards repeated three times in succession 
before the over was finished. 

The other story concerns the apt way in which 
the Melbourne crowd turned the acting-captain’s 
initials, J. W. H. T. D., to account during the 
eecond Test match. Douglas’ batting was 80 
slow that some wag started to call him, ‘ Johnny 
Won't Hit To-Day,” a description which ‘ stuck.” 

On the journey to Brisbane to meet Queensland, 
the M.C.C. players were somewhat surprised to see 
folks eagerly staring into the compartments of 
the train when it stopped at various wayside 
stations. At first the curiosity was taken as a 
compliment, but when it was discovered that it 
was the coming of Sam McVea, the boxer, and not 
of the M.C.C. team, that was causing such an 
unusual display of excitement, the feelings of 
tho cricketers changed. 


A Song That Missed Fire. 

One of the most amusing happenings of the whole 
tour apparently took place at a way-back spot 
named Toowoomba. Here the local mayor pre- 
sided over a huge crowd which assembled to greet 
tho team. Versenty somebody started to sing, 
‘For they are jolly good fellows," the whole 
company joining in. But, alas! after getting 
half-way through, the volume of sound being 
tremendous, it was found that the key was too 
high, for they all broke down and had to commence 
again in a lower key. 

As an example of how the Test matches are 
taken in Australia, Hobbs says : 

** Everyone in Sydney was very keen about the 
match, and, asan encouragement to the Australian 
team, @ commercial firm presented some valuable 
prizes. I found out that the batsman who scored 
fifty runs in either innings was to be rewarded 
with @ sovereign, and from then on sixpence 
for every additional run, a further five pound note 
being presented if the century were reached. 

** For each catch which dismissod an Englishman 
ten shillings was the prize ; five pounds being given 
to the man who obtaincd the first five wickets in 
cither innings, and a promise of £15 to the bowler 
who performed the hat trick.” 

In connection with the same match—the first 
Tcst—another firm made presents which were 
probably not quite so szreeable to the recipients. 

Mr. Douglas, Mead, and Strudwick all zot 
«duck’s eggs” in their first innings, and thero 
came from a Sydney firm three large choice hams, 
add.essed to the unfortunate batsmen, with wishes 
for “ better luck next time.” 

Presumably the hams were to go with the 

* duck’s eggs.” 


Now your holidays are coming along, yow will be going a pretty long railway journey 
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staken Heroism 


On.) SAY 


You KrnNow 


THAT'S NOT FAIR 


TAKE THAT, You 
RUFFIAN, 
SAVE You, DEAR, 


THE 
Fitznoodle, down at the seaside for his holldays, sees a terrible 
between a man and a woman on the edge of the sea-wall. 

ashing te the rescue he sees the woman kaocked over... . 
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of an lodignant crowd, whe Isform bia 
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no, and dives woman's rescue. 
Beiags ber safely ashore, and 
Finds himself the centre 
he bas ruined the taking of a cingmat hon 
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Drunk On Strawberry Fumes -° 


Dangerous Cargoes That Ships Sometimes Carry, 

Every spring, especially about Whitsuntide and 
for a week or two after, hundreds of tons of ear) 
strawberrics come across from Brittany to Ply. 
mouth, Many people apply for passage on the-e 
boats, but the companies owning them always refuse, 

The reason has just been made public, and it is 
a curious one. The “ fumes” from the fruit cauce 
a kind of intoxication, much like that which is fel: 
in the neighbourhood of vats containing fermentii,:: 
wine. Even the crews of thcse ships are liable t:, 
be overcome, and hae to stay on deck for the 
greater part of the voyage. A scicntist who has 
been consulted declares that, as there is no over. 
whelming perfume from a cargo of strawberries, the 
explanation must Lf that the sugar contained in tic 
strawberries fermersts. 

The most dangerous of all cargoes is oil. An“ cil- 
tank,” as an oil-bearing steamer is called, nect: 
very delicate handling. Not only may the cj 
catch fire, but the vapour, particularly of naphtha, | 
the cause of many fatalities. Air of which only one- 
hundredth is naphtha vapour is very infammal)le. 
If the percentage of naphtha vapour rises to two i: 
a hana a naked light means an explosion. 

A year or two ago an oil-schooner, the Costa Ri, 
was lying at the quayside at Hull when she sudden! 
burst into flame. The Board of Trade inquiry 
showed that the disaster could only be account! 
for by the breeze blowing the dangerous vapoui 
against one of the dock gas-lamps, some twenty 
yards away. 

Gas That Stops Fires. 

Badly-ventilated holds which have been ket 
cl for some time are in themselves a frequent 
cause of illness and sometimes of death among 
seamen who are sentdowntothem. Many comm: 
substances absorb oxygen from the atmosphere, aii 
when the air contains less than 15 per cent. of pur. 
oxygen it is fatal to life. A badly-ventilated hel! 
containing Indian corn is particularly dangerovs, as 
this grain not only absorbs oxygen, but producc- 
the poisonous carbonic-acid gas. 

Curiously enough, the deadly carbonic-acid gas is 
sometimes deliberately manufactured on board 
ship and pumped into the holds. Carbonic-acid gas 
makes any outbreak of fire among the cam 
absolutely impossible. Fire needs air, and carbonic- 
acid gas kills anything that needs air, whether fire 
or human being. 

Though several tragedies have taken place own 
to leakage of this gas from hold to forecastle, mam: 
ships, particularly German and Dutch, are fitte! 
with this pumping plant. And the “ explosiv- 
room” of many Continental battleships are ke) 
absolutely safe against accidental explosions by 
being kept full to the roof of the deadliest gas in 
existence, 
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JUNE IN YOUR GARDEN. 


A Few Useful Hints for “P.W.” Gardeners. 


DriB.eEts of water outside do more harm ti..n 
good, especially during dry weather. 


NEVER use soot and lime together. Tiry 
nullify each other’s effect, and are quite useless when 
connected. 


Water the drills before sowing seeds in |0t 
weather. This is better than any after suit 
watering, and most sceds will germinate mi 
quicker. 


Sex that all soot is from coal only ; that from 
coke fires is deadly, because it contains so Mm 
sulphur. Soot should not be used upon sandy £¢ 
nor freely in large towns, as quite sufficient des-ct§ 
from chimneys in the ordinary way. 


Srroxeg-GRow1Ne herbaceous plants and elimbiry 
roses should now receive thorough scaiii-*. 
Surface moisture alone simply encourages & °\ 
top roots that perish directly the supply of pioi- ture 
is gone. Not so those deeper down. 


ard 


Tue majority of seeds are sown too thickly, 
the seedlings cannot develop. The mes 
crowding and choking of one another cannot a 
satisfactory results. Thin out as soon a° & 
seedlings can be handled. 


WreEx ENDING 
Jone 20, 1912, 


A STRANGE SIN 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


TO REFRESH YOUR MEMORY. 


Stanley Jack is dead, and Old Stump is revenged. Jack dies in the ret-catcher’s cellar {rom fear and, later un, h's 
bory is found on the Embankment—-where Old Siump conveys it—by Salvation Jemmy and Bob Evans. 
Chief Inspector Pickles—the Scotland Yard detective—puts two and two together, and knows that O!d Stump is 


responsible for the tragedy. 
position, 


Old Stump has once saved his, Pickles’, life, and this puts the detective in an awlwerd 


Stanley Jack's Russian wife, the Princess Neruda, has been told by Salvation Jemmy the sad story of Fairy Willow, 
and she believes that the Salvaticnist ard Bob Evans have committed the cri:ne. , 


(You can now read on.) 


LO TL Ome 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-SEVEN. 
“I Cannot Do My Duty.” 


PickLEs was acquainted with Diver Strect, but 
when he reached the wretched tenement where Old 
Stump had tenanted a basement cellar, with four 
p'ain-clothes men, the old hag of a landlady did not 
recognise in him the scavenger with prong and bag 
who had once lodged with her for a bricf while. 

She scented police and scowled. 

“T want a word with Old Stump,” said Pickles. 

“ If you can find 'im, you’re welcome to a ’undred !”” 
retorted the old woman. ‘‘’E’s gorn agen. Left larst 
nizht, without so much as a word to me, but ’e'd 
shoved ’is rent and the key of his basement room 
under my door. I always found ‘im a perfec’ gentle- 
man to deal with, and I don’t judge folk by appearances, 
but as I finds em!” 

“I am a detective,” explained Pickles quietly. 
“And I will trouble you for the key of the—cr— 
basement room.” 

“* What d’ye expect to find then ?”’ snarled the old 
ereature. ‘ Di’monds!” 

Pickles shook his head. ‘‘ Not now.” 

““You can ‘ave the key, but you won't find even 
a rat. I’ve ’ad a look round. Cages and rats all 
¢ rn—only ‘is bed and furniture Icft be’ind. And 
siore he left, he'd dozens in there. And ’e’d talk to 
‘ein jest as if they understood ‘im, and I believe they 
did. I’ve ’eard ’im sometimes telling ’em to gnaw 
somebody, chew ‘im, crawl over ’is face. Though I 
always found ‘im a gentleman in ’is dealings with me— 
always paid ‘is rent regular. Sometimes I thought 
he might be touched ’ore. He’d been through the 
mill at some time or ’nother.” 

Pickles’ eyes had suddenly gone very bright. 

‘‘ What have you got ayen ’im then?” 

“IT want to look round the basement room,” he 
answered evasively. ‘“‘ Tho key, please!” 

An unsavoury crowd was gathering round. 

"Keep them back, please,” said Pickles gently 
to his plain-clothes men. 

Armed with the key and a candle that the old 
woman reluctantly provided him with, he went down 
to the cellar and admitted himself. 

‘fhe mattress with straw protruding still remained, 
an‘l Pickles studied an impress on it by candle-light. 

‘Then he ferreted round the cellar from which rats 
anl cages were gone, and picked up some pieces of 
cord and examined them carcfully and put them 
carefully in a pocket. 

More ferreting, and then he came upon a wedge- 
#}:aped piece of wood in the dust and muck of a corner. 

He picked it up, and this also he examined by 
eandle-light. 

His eyes became like stars. 

‘Teeth-marks in the wood, 
piade by lower and upper teeth. 

It had becn used as a gag. 

And Chief Inspector Pickles of Scotland Yard 
believed that he had practically solved the mystery 
of Stanley Jack’s death. 

When he quitted the cellar he took with him the 
Faas the cords, and the key of the cellar, and he left 

iis plain-clothes men to see that no one attempted 
to cnter the cellar, much to the disgust of the old 
aver, 

lie drove to the mortuary where Stanley Jack 
day His teeth ccrresponded with the marks {n the 
wedye. 

His thin face wore a sorrowful expression when he 
ultimately returned to Scotland Yard. 

He owed his life to Old Stump—Old Stump who 

had gone down the smoke shaft of the Stack tunncl 
wken he, Pickles, hung wedged and broken between 
the bars, 
_ Already he had winked his official eye over the pasto 
jewellery and had held his peace about the cottage 
at Rushton, and the woman with scarred face and 
blind eyes. 

Little Pickles did not go to his superiors with his 
finds, but to his own office. . 

A fire was burning. - 

But it was not the heat of the fire that brought out 
the sweat on his face. 


deep-bitten—marks 


—Some peopie hate long railway journeys, and find the time passes very heavily. 


“‘T cannot do it!’’ he whispered suddenly. ‘* God 
forgive me, but I cannot do my duty. This was his 
revenge—for that scarred face and those blind eves— 
maybe that missing finger. Awful—horrible! 
Never arat bit him! If 1 am right in my theory, 
imagination killed him. Ged forgive me, but I owe 
Ve my life! God forgive mo, but I cannot do my 

uty!” 

And Chief Inspector Pickles threw the gag and the 
pleses of cord into the fire, and then hiding his face in 

1g hands cried, like ono utterly broken down and 
demoralised. 

But he seemed himself when a subordinate entered 
with a letter bearing a French stamp and writing on 
the envelope that was Lisctte’s. 

News from Vilneux, near Boulogne. 

Lisette had written for his sake in English. 

““My Picallilli,_I find out things at last, but it 
has taken me time. But you will sce what I inclose.” 

Pickles opened the inclosure before reading on. 

It was a receipted bill, headed ‘ Regency Hotel,” 
and made out against a “‘ Mrs. Marchmont.” 

Swift as thought he glanced at the date. His eyes 
stars again. 

It was the date on which Plantagenet Vere, money- 
lender, was discovcred murdered, in the small hours 
of the morning, in his flat in Piccadilly. 

Then he turacd again to his wife's letter. 

“1 get this from Lady Millborough’s maid, with 
whom I make great friendship. She tells me that 
Lady Millborough left Vilneux to go to Paris, but not 
long after her return she fin¢s this int rolled all up ina 
ball in the bag in which Lady Millborough put her 
linen for the wash.” 

“Got mixed up with a handkerchicf probably,” 
(some Pickles. ‘‘I rather fancy that I've got you, my 
lady !”” 

He continued to read his wife's letter. 

“You did ask me to find out about Lady Mill- 
borough's gloves. My fricnd, who is of my nationality, 
will help me. Lady Miliborough’s former maid left 
suddenly. But Lady Millborough has many boxes of 

loves, so it will be slow, and it may be that there will 

no discovery at the end of it all. 

““My friend's nan:e is Marie Lefevre. She tells me 
much of Lady Millborough and Miss Eileen who lives 
with her mother now. Lady Millborough is no kinder 
to ae! Lefevre than she was to me—when I was her 
maid. 

“Since the news of Lord Millborough’s and Mary 
Durdan’s arrest Lady Millborough poses as a martyr 
here, and has much sympathy. At first when she 
came to Vilneux some peoples would have nothing to 
do with her, for she was separated from her husband. 
But now they read the explanation in the newspapers, 
and everybody is deeply sorry for her. They say the 
husband, not her Ladyship, was the cause of the 
separation.” 

‘“* Per-haps!’’ murmured Pickles. 

“ But Marie tells me that she read exultation {n 
Lady Millborough’s eyes and on her face since the 

ainful news from Millborough; that sometimes she 

cars her Ladyship singing in the bungalow as if from 
happiness and great joy.” y 

“She would!” commented Pickles. “ The chain 
is not complete—more links are needed—but I rather 
fancy that I've got you, my Lady!” . 

And the man who had destroyed proof that might 
have sent Old Stump to penal servitude for life, if not 
have put a rope round his neck, chuckled. For he was 
a queer character, Chicf Inspector Pickles. 

“You have heard me speak of Sir Harold Hilmon. 
He comes now to Vilneux. Miss Eileen, I think, will 
marry him. She did set her cap once at Mr. Marcus 
Drake—very hard. But no good at all. Did he love 
the mill-girl then, Beth Willow, or was it later? He is 
a gentleman. 1 heard gladly the news that he fs 
better.” 

Pickles nodded his head, approving of his wife's 
sentiments. The neat paragraph brought a wistful, 
amused smile to bis lips. 

“But you, my dear husband? I am not happy 
away from you! I wake up jn the middles of tho 
nights with a start. What of your meals ? I see you 

(Continued on next page.) 


“Stepping Stoues to Slender Beauty,” 


SHAPELINESS AND 
STRENGTH. 


Invigorating Anti-Obesity 
Treatment. 


The great discovery of Antipon was not due, as 
many discoverics are, to a happy accident, but 
was the result of years of patient and laborious 
research. 

“ Antipon is a preparation which bids fair to 
yevolutionise medical ecience,” predicted a great 
daily newspaper when the product was fir-t 
wiven te the world; and a ladies’ journal, addin 
its meed of praise, said: “It will prove a lasting 
blessing to thousands,” which has indeed proved 
true. 

Much has been written and said against the futile 
and harmful old-time starvation dictary treatments 
for reducing obesity, yet they still prevail to some 
extent, as do also many dangerous drug remedies, 
some of which contain poisonous mineral substances 
that are ruinous to the mucous membranes of the 
digestive organs. It is worse than useless to try to 
cure obesity by such roush methods ; the constitution 
is weakened to no good purpoce. 

Now Antipon has a tonic property of the most 
valuable character; is not only not in the least 
harmful, but of immense service to the entire sysicm, 
especially to the digestive organs. Morcover, it 
destroys the dreaded tendency to excessive fat. 
accumulation in the blood and tissues, and so produces 
lasting curative and invigorating results. This can 
never be true of mineral drug-remedies or starvation 
treatments. 

Fat persons can never be too frequently warned 
that obesity is a constant source of other diseases 
and amenace to life itself. ‘I'he heart is often affected 
by it; “fatty heart” is the canse of many a death ; 
the liver becomes enlarged, the kidneys are attacked, 
with such results as Bright’s disease, gout, diabetes, 
ete. How necessary, then, it is to take Antipon and 
prevent such disasters occurring! 

Reducing fatness at a rapid rate, Antipon shows 
its beneficent power within twenty-four hours of 
starting the course of treatment. In that short 
period there is a reduction of from 80z. to 3lb., 
according to the degree of stontness, and when, after 
an eminently satisfactcry daily decrease, normal 
weight and shapely proportions are attaincd, tlcra 
jis no further need to continue the doses, The cure 
is lasting. 

No wrinkling need be feared. The excess of 
subcutancous fat about the face, chin, throat, etc., is 
removed without any such disfiguring results, the 
skin heing tonically acted upon by Antipon and the 
complexion much improved. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 23. 6d. amd ds. 67., 
by chemists, stores, etc.; or, should there he any 
difficulty, may be had (on sending remitfauca), 
privately ked, carriage paid in the United 
Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Company, Olmar 
Strcet, London, 8.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order from 
all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies and India; 
and is stocked by wholesale houses throughout the 
world. 
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A STRANGE SIN (continued.) 


living on cold beef and tinned foods—and with no 
veguiarity of hours. You will please not touch 
lakes ‘and cucumber. When you feel tired, will you 
please take milk with egg beaten up in it. It is so 
quickly dono and so nourishing. If you will take it 
hot, the miik is the more easily digested.” 

Pickles absent-mindedly touched his nose. Its 
colour told a tale, not of alcoholism, but of indiges- 
tion. 

“ And you will please not forget to air your shirts 
and under-clothes when they return from the wash. 
1 long to be with you that I may attend to these things 
for you; but I feel also that I am helping you here, 8o 
I restrain my desire to take the next boat to England 
and to you.’ 

“Indeed, my dear Lisette, you have helped me!” 
reflected Pickles, and eyed with satisfaction the bill 
run up by a Mrs. Marchmont while staying at the 

ncy Hotel. . 

‘* And now, my ee at pects I must Eee 
long letter to an ending, but begging you again to no 
paicaladly what I pi said of your food and the 
sting your clothes. Longing for the hour of our 
re-union, your devoted Lisette. 

Pickles’ eyes were twinkling, yet he was much 
touched by Lisette’s homely instructions. 

After that, having locked up his wife’s letter, for it 
was not the kind of letter to leave lying about, he 
became the human ferret and began to study the items 
fn Mrs. Marchmont’s bill. 

Meals served in her rooms were charged for extra, and 
though not absolutely conclusive evidence, Pickles 
fancied that he could roughly date the time of Mrs. 
Marchmont’s arrival and departure from the bill. 
She had taken all her meals in her rooms, and the first 
was not dinner, but mene The last was breakfast 
—taken on the morning of the murder. 

‘She arrived then—let us say roughly,” reasoned 
Pickles, ‘‘ on the big evenly robably after 
nine o'clock, and left on Friday, probably before one 
o'clock. Now let us have a look at Bradshaw.” 

Some folk quail before the intricacies of a ‘‘ Brad- 
shaw,” but Pickles revelled in them. 

“Yes. I fancy she caught the ten minutes to one 
train to Folkestone. The Regency Hotcl has been 
converted into a hub of several interests. Another 
visit, I think.” 

Then his conscience appeared to oppress him badly— 
not his human, but his official conscience. 

He had destroyed the one real piece of conclusive 
evidence that could have brought home the responsi- 
bility of Stanley Jack’s death to Old Stump. The few 
spots of mammalian blood on the back stairs at the 

mcy Hotel—where Old Stump had felled Stanley 
Jack—in themselves proved no’ - The movement 
of the bag, carried by Old Stump and observed by the 
lad, again in itself proved nothing, though both would 
have been contributory evidence had they been taken 
in conjunction with the wooden gag bearing distinctive 
teeth-marks—made by a man in awful, silent agony. 

Pickles, on the strength of all this and what he had 
observed in the cellar and what the old woman had told 
him of Old Stump’s conversations with his rats and the 
fact that the marks found on Stanley Jack did not 
account for his death, had reconstructed pretty 
correctly what had happened in the cellar, after Old 
Stump must have stunned him on the stairs and carried 
him off in his bag. And the motive reve revenge 
for a woman's betrayal or theft, and isd eves and 
scarred features. 

And now, as his thoughts wandered humanly, he 
ae a little shudder. Yet, still thinking humanly and 

wing much of the villainous career of the dead man, 
his heartless deceptions of girls and women—apart 
from his purely criminal life and his indirect responst- 
bility for the murder of the Millborough Hall footman, 
Stevens, he told himself that weird, ghastly, but not 
cpipeeret punishment had been meted out to him 
al 

And he, Pickles, owed his life to the man who had 
both passed sentence of death on Stanley Jack and 
seen to its execution. 

“© And it’s done now,” reflected Pickles, ‘‘ for better, 
for worse!” 

And again he prayed to be forgiven, on human 
grounds, for his faithlessness to duty. 

He returned to the Regency Hotel, the manager of 
that establishment being Oy no means imp with 
him, inclined to regard him not only as eccentric but 
incompetent, and when Pickles asked for the hotel 

ister of visitors, the manager again failed to see 
what this had to do with the solution of the Embank- 
ment mystery. 

But Pickles was only in seeming concerned with the 
Embankment mystery now. His business was the 
Piccadilly murder. He found corroborative evidence 
of Mrs, Marchmont’s stay there. When required, 
there should be little difficulty to obtain witnesses 
among tho hotel staff who would be able to identify 
Mrs. Marchmont. 

* * ° * * 


The Embankment mystery was not solved at the 
fnquest held on Stanley Jack alias Gervase Houghton, 


(Continued on Third Column.) 


—Can you give them a good tip to relieve the tedium of the tourney ? 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope ts inclosed, 


A HIDE-FACED HAMMER. 

Tne type of hammer illustrated in 
this picture is used by engineers, 
workers in brass, and jowellery 
manufacturers. 

The advantage of it is that a work. 
man is able to strike a hard blow 
without bruising the delicato material 
he is working on. 

It consists of an iron shell, A, into 
which are fitted pieces of hide, B, at 
each end. 

The shell is fitted on to a shaft 
like an ordinary hammer, and when 
the hide faces wear out they can easily 
be taken out and renewed, as they need 
no fastening, it only being necessary 
that they fit tightly into the shell. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS FOR CHIMNEYS. 
Hicn factory chimneys are so liable to be struck 
by lightning that a single-point conductor, such as is 
usual on or 
dinary dwell- 
ings, is not 
considered 
sufficient pro- 
tection for 
them, and a 
coronal or 
ring of copper 
tape is fitted 
on the top of 
the chimney. 
This may be either round, as shown, ‘or square if the 
shape of the chimney makes it necessary, and has 
several points standing up at intervals around it. _ 


FOR EXAMINING ELECTRIC CABLES. 
Tux picture shows a very simple device used on 
some of the electric railways for examining the cables 
when there is anything the mattcr, or to see if they 


need repair- 


ing. 

“tis simply 
a looking- 
glass fas- 
tened to the 
end of a lon 

ole. Be- 
ore its ad- 
vent the man 
whose duty it 
was to look 
after the 
cables had to 
o on his 
ands and 
knees in order to peer under the guards and examine 
them in that way. 
This was rather an uncertain way, for the defect 
may have been in a place where it was impossible for 
him to see. 


GOFFERING MADE EASY. 


Tus contrivance illustrated here will appeal to lady 
ers. 


Goffering, s process by which ribs are made in 
muslin similar materials, is goeely done by 
means of 8 of small tonge which require some 
dexterity in i 


The appliance shown in the picture simplifies the 
matter altogether. 
It consists vf a corrugated metal sheet, fitted to a 


board, so that it is firm to work upon, and a hand-iron, 
Le oe of which is grooved to fit the ribs of the 
“oe a) a 

The article to be treated is laid agen the corruga- 
tions, and then pressed with the whilst it is 
hot. Of course it is much quicker than having to 
make each wrinkle soparately. 


WEEE ENDING 
JuxE 20, 1919. 


A STRANGE SIN (continued.) 


incidentally further light was t 
~— man’s Ache ier age life. Mote ie he 
greatest sympathy was felt for the Prince: 
Neruda Houghton, whom the coroner spared Papo h 
as possible when she made her appearance in the 
witness-box. 
Medical evidence now disclosed the fact that actual 
death was due to the rupture of a blood-vessel, whic) 
might have been ca by shock affecting a weak 


Salvation Jemmy and Bob Evans gave evidence, in 
which their own movements, prior to the finding of th. 
body, were completely accounted for, yet this fact (ici 
not rid the widow’s tragic mind of the suspicion that 
these two men and the servant girl were associated wit: 
the mysterious act of vengeance. 

Yet the Princess Neruda had not voiced this suspicion 
{n the witness-box. Her jealous pride stayed her, 
She had not forgiven the dead man passion, or tha 
girl who had pired it. She shrank from givines 
publicity to it in that it seemed to her that it wou!d 
spell humiliation for herself. 

She was no longer young, and she was rich. Peojlo 
would say that he married her for money, but he ho: 
loved the little servant girl! She wanted revenge ! 

The coroner, in summi ™ pointed out the diM%- 
culties of the case. He told the jury that they mivht 
discard from their minds as immaterial to the inquiry 
certain blood-spots found on the back stairs of tho 
hotel. In themselves they proved nothing. A 
scratched finger might easily account for them. 

No evidence had been brought forward to show how 
the dead man left the hotel, but it was quite conccivablo 
that he might have left by the principal entrance at a 
busy time without being noticed. 

He had been revealed a man of double and evil life. 
There had been mention of a young woman he had 
deceived, but he, the coroner, after careful considcra- 
tion and investigation of the facts had felt justified in 
withholding her name. But it was undoubtedly a 
desire to escape the consequences of exposuro that 
induced him to fly from the hotel. 

What had happened afterwards? Had he bern 
decoyed into some criminal haunt, robbery the motive ? 
Was it an act of revenge? The police, of course, would 
continue their investigations. 

The coroner suggested that, everything considere:|, 
an open verdict would best meet the case. But ihe 
jury held otherwise and returned a verdict of wilful 
murder against some person or persons unknown. 

Bob Evans left the court with Salvation Jcenmy, 
but when they reached Corus Street the old order ot 
things was ee eee Evans entered, and Salvation 

ack, 


Jemmy turned 
sight of Bob’s honest, plain 


Rosie Gay beamed at 
face. Smiles were wanted just now, and she provide: 
them. She might have taken for her motto “ke p 
on smiling”—which is different from  gigg!ins 
hysterically or grinning foolishly. 

Bob was good—bless his honest, simple heart !-— 
for the girl, who had suffered yet another shock from 
the news of Stanley Jack’s death. And there vis 
another reason why Rosie Gay smiled. . 

“ Beth’s here,” she said. “ Upstairs with Fairy.” 

Drake was out of the wood, and Beth had come tu 


ae . 
“Then I won't go up just yet,” said Bob quict!y. 
“Tl wait.” 

He was in Mrs. Paul’s sitting-room, and had to!:! 
Rosie Gay about the inquest, when Beth Willow entered, 
beautiful and grave. 

Fos Fairy the future was promising atonement 
fos the past. For Beth herself it was promising gre 
and wonderful happiness, but she could not dream 
selfishly for long. Marcus Drake was recovering an 
would soon be himself again, and she thanked God fo: 
his love and tho absence now of any barriers between 
them; but she wanted happiness most yearnin:!y 
fos the mother and the father under a dark clou:l, 
awaiting their trial, She prayed for this, day an‘ 
night, and throughout Drake had been her stron5 
comforter. 


Bob rose upon her entrance, and, taking her hand, 
kissed it with a touch of simple chivalry and roush 
reverence. Rosie Gay tried to smile, succeeded— 
not an irritating smile, but a kind of a toss-up between 
a smile and tears—and slipped from the room. 

But they did not speak much, when left together. 
Hearte were too full; explanations were not require. 

“1 want the wedding to be soon,” said Bob at li-:. 
“ Even when she wouldn't see me, I kept on hoping : 
and thinking of the little home I wanted for her—ar.t 
so I put by every bit I had to spare. The home Ww’ 
be ready, when my lass is—in London. I'm doing 
well, driving. But it’s just possible, Beth, that ; 

t presently get a job as s private chauffeur. 
shi ioe acmsehace in the country—wheroe my !*>° 
could get fresh air, and the little one.” 

He did not wince as he spoke of another mi 


child. et 
“So, Beth, would you help me to persuade her to + 
it ble?” . 
8 ES ea and then Bob asked of Mrs, Paul #4 
(Continued on next page.) 
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Lord Millborough. Beth turned away for a moment, 
her hands opening and shutting, before she answered. 
What the assize verdict would be no one could 

foretell. . 

She had just said this in a low, broken voice when 

Rosie Gay returned and closed the door before 
epeaking. 
“**She’s here!’’ she whispered. ‘The Princess 
Neruda Houghton. She wants to sec Fairy. Wants 
to sym Serie wants to help! What had best be 
done, th ? 

* I will see her,” answered Beth, and slipped from 
the room, 

The Russian woman stood in the narrow passage, 
in deep mourning and thickly veiled, but the glitter 
of her eyes piercing the veil. 

eth came to the point at once. 

‘You're very kind—please acccpt my sympathy, 
a woman’s—but don’t you think it would be more 
painful than helpful, both to you and my sister 2?” 

_Not a blood-sister, but a sister in all else. 

“ But I should like to help—do not think that I 
come here to throw my money in anyone's face— 
tut I wish to help.” 

‘*You’re kind, but I don't think my sister could 
vossibly accept such help. Let me te!l her that you 
fave been and that your thoughts are with her!” 

; ee human, womanly judgment was rarely at 
ault. 

“She is to be marricd soon?” The words seemed 
to stick for a moment in the turtured woman’s 
scragcy throat. 

“Yes. Soon!” answered Beth scfily. 

“ How soon?” 

“The date is not actually settled!” 

“But you will let me know. I should like to 
know. We have both suffered—I can be thankful 
if one of us, at least, obtains some happincss from the 
future!” 

The woman’s agony wrung Beth's heart, and she 
had no clue to the morbid jealousy and hatred and 
craving for revenge that lurked behind it. 

“Yes. I will Iet you know, if you will givo me 
an address!” 

The Princess Neruda gave Beth a card. 

“T may not be there, but Ictters will be forwarded 
wherever I may be.” 

Beth took the card without studying it. The 
address wae pencilled on it—‘‘The Red House, 
§t. John’s Wood.” 

The Red House to which Fairy had once been snared 
by a woman named Lustleigh ! 

“And you will remember this, please,” continued 
the Russian woman, “that if help should ever be 
needed—now you gay it is not, and would not be 
accepted, but it might be—let me know. I am staying 
in England for some time.” 

“‘T can only thank you again,” said Beth, touched 
and still without clue to prospective mi-chief behind 
the words. ‘May I offer you a woman's 
sympathy ?” 

The thin-flanked woman with false tceth drew 
herself up a little, for she was filled with pride of race. 
This young woman who was offering her sympathy 
worked or had worked in a mill, so she had heard. 
But she was playing a part, and she thanked Beth 
for her sympathy, but in a voice that had rather a 
thin sound. 

Then she took her leave. This time she had not 
come in a car, but presently she took a taxi-cab and 
directed the man to St. John's Wood—the Red House. 

The cab switched off the Finchley Road, and with 
tvists and turns reached the Red House, set back 
tchind a wall, and hardly visible from the quict 
thoroughfare. A maidservant opencd the red outer 
door in the wall. She cast an inquiring glance at the 
Princess, and then asked gespectully if she were the 
I'tincess. Neruda Houghton. On being answered in 
the affirmative, rhe curtsicd low and said that her 
things had arrived. 

The tortured woman, preyed upon by grief, 
humiliation, morbid jealousy, and a craving for 
revenge, had wished for seclusion, somewhere to 
hide herself and plot and brood, and, reading an 
advertisement that the Red House was to Ict furnished 
and a description of the place, secmed to have found 
what she wanted. 

: “Mrs. Lustleigh has not Icft ?” she asked. 

“Oh, no, madam!” replied the maid, and led the 
way to a luxurious, thick-carpeted room with many 
mirrors, where the woman who had once snared 
Yairy Willow to her gilded den awaited her tenant. 

_Mrs. Lustleigh looked much*the same as on that 
bight when a man's chivalry and pity got the better 
of his baser emotions, and he helped Fairy to escape 
from her clutches. 

Her hair, like the Princess’, was dyed. She was 
beautifully gowned, and cosmetics hid wrinkles. Her 
teeth were white and sharp, and her life of evil had 
elven a hard look to her eyes. But their expression 
¥3 soft and obsequious now. The Princess Neruda 
Houghton was paying a big price for the Red House. 
Sho was very rich, and avarice was numbered among 
Mrs. Lustleigh’s many vices. 

Zi.is was not their first. mecting. 

I wanted to make sure that ever) thing was as 
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you wished,” said Mrs. Lustlcigh, “* before leaving you 
in possession.” 

he had followed every word of the Embankment 
ay in the newspapers. 

The Princess was impresscd by her beautiful clothes, 
the luxury of the bijou house, and Mrs, Lustleigh’s 
motor-brougham. 

“You are kind!” she answered. 

“I do hope,” murmured Mrs. Lustleigh, “ that 
oe rite quiet—it is very quiet here—will do you 
go ” 

There was an insinuating, tentative kind of note in 
her voice. Hore was a gold-mine, an enormously 
rich woman—if only she could get at her moncy— 
find some way of “ bleeding ’’ her. 

“Nothing willdo me good!" whispered the 
perias woman, with a sudden clenching of her thin 

ands. 

“You have suffered terribly ; but don't say that!” 

“ But I do—you cannot undcrstanl——” 

“ But Iam a woman,” murmured Mrs, Lustlcigh, 
“and women understand ! 

As a matter of fact. she had ceased to be a woman 
and had been changed into a harpy years back. 

“The police—vb, your nglish police! Ip 
Russia, 2 

“In Russia ?"’ prompted Mrs. Lustleigh. 

“By hook or by crook, they find things out—they 
would pay a midnight visit ; but here your Englis 
police, they ave cowards before public opinion—thcy 
are handcuffed themselves by red tape !”’ 

“1 don't want to pry into your tortured heart, 
Princess!’ murmured the harpy, vaguely scenting 
possibilitics, ‘‘ but do you suspect someone of your 
husband's death ? ” 

“Suspect—your police will not help me! They 
laugh up their sleeves when . 

“They're a miserable lot !”? sighed Mrs. Lustleigh. 
“T know them. 
will not budge from them. 
scrupulous |” 

Mra, Leivthich was al-o known to the police, though 
she had becn too clever for them, At the same time 
she was thinking of the police when she decided that 
it would be as well to let the Red House furnished, 
and herself take a change of air on the Continent. 

She was stoking the hidden fircs in the other 
woman's breast. 

“ Won’t you confide in me, Princess ?”” she added. 
“Tama widow—a woman—I have suffered! I might 
be able to comfort—to advise!” 

“But what could you do? The police laugh at 
my theory—they say, give us proof—prima facie 
evidence! I cannct! Then they shrug their 
shoulders, But all the same I know—perhaps not 
with their own hands, but they inspired it—a common 
little servant girl—a chauffeur, and—yes, I tell you !— 
a member of the Salvation Army!” 

“You mean this?” Mrs. Lustleigh’s eycs wero 
alight with curiosity now. ‘‘ You don’t mcan Evans, 
the chauffeur, and the Salvationist who gave evidence 
at the inquest ?” 

“Yes. I do—I tell von!” 

“And the servant-girl,’ went on Mrs. Lustleigh. 
“Not the girl referred to, whose name the Coroner 
withheld ?” 

“That is she!” 

* But you know hcr name ? ” 

“‘Know it? Is she not the servant-girl who ran 
away from Millborough Hall with the diamonds, who 
changed her name and went on the stage—Mary 
Willow!” 

Mrs, Lustleigh’s face was a study. 

The girl she had snared to her gilded den, whom 
Sir Harold Hilmon had smuggled out and had sheltered 
in his West End flat. ‘The Russian woman was staring 
at her, struck by her expression. She caught her 
wrist suddenly. 

“But you know her also 2?” she hissed. 

“ Know her ?”’ whispered Mrs. Lustleigh. “‘ She is 
capable of anything. She is a thief—with her baby 
face and innocent eyes!* 1 took pity on her once, 
sheltered her here, and what did she do? She made 
love to a gentleman-friend of mine—an aristocrat !— 
and ran awey with him to his flat. She is a thicf— 
she has no mcrals—she is capable of anything!” 

The Russian woman's thin hands were hooked 
again. ‘This was confirmation—so it seemed to her— 
of all her morhid suspicions and theories. 

“And now,’ she whispered through her teeth, 
“though she has a child of jshame, she is to 
married!” 

“Oh, is she?” whispered Mrs. Lustleigh. 

“She is going to marry this chauffeur, who is one 
of the gang!” whispered the Russian woman. 

“Oh, is she, indeed !’? Mrs. Lustleigh had long 
treasured a bone, thengh the likelihood that she would 
ever have a chance to pick it—“ gnaw it” were 
perhaps a better phrase—with Fairy had grown more 
remote with time. ‘ Of course—of course ’’—she was 
still fecling her way—‘ he knows all about her past?” 

“He knows—at all events—about the child!” 

That quashed the plan shaping in Mrs. Lustleigh’s 
mind, to cave mi chief by lying storics about Fairy’s 
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conduct when she was decoyed to the Red House. The 
girl's past had evidently been forgiven her. 

“When is the marriage to be?” was her next 
question. 

But the Princess did not know. It was not yet 
fixed. But when it was, she — to be informed 
by Beth Willow. Her thin hands olenched up. 

“T would give half——” . 

“Would you?” whispered Mrs, Lustleigh. 
do what? ‘To prevent what?” 

“To punish her—make her suffor—as she deserves 
to suffer. Your laws, your police, will not help me!” 

“They're a stupid lot!” whispered Mrs, Lustleigh. 
“But, at the same time, one has to be careful. The 
don’t like people to take the law out of their han 
into their own, At the same time——” 

“ What?” 

“People will do much, risk much, for money. If 
you would tell me how—how you would like her to be 
punished, it might be managed!” 

“I—I want ps child—I want it. I want her to 
know what it is to lose something she loves. I should 
like to tear her away from her lover. Get me that 
child—get it—let me get away to Russia with it, and 
Ti——" 

“ How much ?” 

‘ Mrs. Lustleigh’s evil eyes flamed. Cupidity was her 
suling passion to-day. 

“Ten thousand pounds!” 

Mrs. Lustleigh almost screeched. 

“ And if you can’t get it--if you cannot do all this— 
kill it—kill it—kill it—kill it!” 

At that, the other woman's lips went white. 

“ What are you saying? No, no, not that! They 
hang people for that—in this country. But will you 
leave it to me? I think I know someone. But it 
will be expensive. People won’t do much nowadays 
on a promise. You must dangle the money before 
their eves—and let them have some of it—on account. 
You must let me have five hundred pounds in bank- 
notes. Bank-notes that crackle crisply and tickle the 
ear pleasantly. Itcanbedone. I know someone——” 

“You do?” 

“ Yes ! ” 

“But I do not wish to figure. This person must 
dot know——” 

“She shan’t |’? whispered the harpy. ‘‘ You must 
truss me. But I must have security. It can be done 
in this way. You can give me post-dated cheques. 
If it has not been done by a certain date, you can 
stop them. I shall be quite straight, believe me. 
But you must let me have five hundred pounds now— 
to crackle—to dangle—and to be generous with!" 


“To 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-EIGHT. 
The Baby Stealer. 

Rosie Gay was a wonderful person, who believed 
in the virtue of smiles. But she did much more than 
smile and strive to appear merry and bright and 
hopeful under the most depressing circumstances. 

ctresees are not gencrally credited with do- 
mesticity; but since the tragic night when Major 
Collett came to the lodging-house in Corus Street and 
arrested Mary Durdan, alias Mary Ryder, alias Mrs. 
Paul, Rosie had been running the establishment 
with the assistance of one little ay-girl, looking after 
Fairy and the baby during Beth's absence at Mill- 
borough, cooking, washing, cleaning—and always 
merry and bright, always neat and trim, though her 
clothes might be a little shabby in themselves, never 
looking draggle-tailed or slovenly. 

An optimist. Not only attending to Fairy and 
the baby, but ready to put up any of Mrs. Paul’s 
former lodgers, making them pay, and trying to run 
the lodging-house at a profil—tos the sake of the 
woman in prison, who might need money fov her 
defence. 

She was not behind tho scenes, and did not realise 
that Lord Millborough, the fallen uncrowned king of 
the great cotton town, was arranging for Mrs. Paul’s 
defence as well as his own, though she did know that 
the man who had fallen from his high estate in the 
eyes of the general public had provided generously 
for Fairy, once in service at Millborou h Hall. 

But, so far, though she kept on smiling, the house 
in Corus Street, as a business concern, barely paid 
its way. 

She had read tho name of the solicitor engaged to 
defend Mrs. Paul, had written to him, asking him 
many questions, and now a reply had come from him. 

Rosie was in Mrs. Paul’s sitting-room, reading it. 
She had beon very busy. Her sleeves were rolled up 
to her elbows, revealing plump, shapely arms, and the 
apron she wore was most business-like. 

Beth was with Fairy and the baby, and the wedding- 
day was fixed. : 

Dear Madam,” ran the solicitor’s letter,—‘‘ I must 
apologise for not having answered your letter of the 
28th ult. before. In answer to yous question, re 
Mary Durdan’s defence, I beg to inform you that it 
has already been arranged for, and is in our hands. 
I am in frequent communication with Mary Durdaa, 
and have been able to deliver your messages. With 
regard both to Elizabeth Willow's and your own wish 
as to Mary Durdan’s wishes in the matter of visitors, 
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our client would prefer to see no one—till after the 
trial, whatever the result may be. She is bearing 
herself with great calmness and fortitude, and the news 
of Mary Willow's approaching marriage to Robert 
Evans gives her $ el eae She requests me 
to send messages of love and gratitude to you, and b 
sen, Dose I am also communicating with Elizabet 
low.” 

Rosie was putting the letter back in its envelo 
when the knocker rat-tatted, and drew hes to the 
door, rolling down hep sleeves as she went. 

The woman, neatly dressed in nurse's costume, 
who stood on the threshold was a stranger to Rosie. 
She looked some forty years of age. Her hairs was 
straightly smoothed under hes bonnet, her features 
rather colourless, and her pale eyes rather expression- 
less. A kind of neutral-looking person; neither 
attractive nor repellent, and in the matter of dress a 
picture of subdued neatneoss. 

She spoke in a ‘low, deprecating voice that was 
os whisper, and without very much movement 
of her li 

“Could I have a bed-sitting-room ?” she asked. 

Nowadays it is often difficult to distinguish between 
a children’s nurse and a hospital nurse—there is so 
much rushing into uniforms, that they are much of a 
muchness to the eye. 

She looked a little tired, and Rosie felt sorry for her. 
Her voice sounded tired. 

“T’m a children’s nurse,”’ she ex in the voice 
that was almost a whisper, ‘‘ and at present I’m out 
of # place. But I’m not in any hurry. I was twelve 
years in my last place, and would be still there only 
my boy ”—she smiled apologetically, but pleasantly, 
some expression coming into her eyes—‘I call him 
my boy because I saw more of him than his parents— 
and I had him from the firat—has been sent to a 
boarding-school, and his parents are travelling. I 
had s room here—how time flies !—nearly thirteen 

ago. I suppose you're no relation to Mrs. 
rentham who had the house then?” 

Rosie shook her head. 

**T should not givo trouble. I want another piece, 
but I’m in no hurry. I’m fortunate. I shall not 
have to take the first thing that turns up. I’m ver 
fond of children—I think they take to me. I wis 
you could see my boy. He was such a delicate little 
mite when I took him over—and so strong now and 
sturdy, and you know what boys are when they g-t 
twelve years, but he’s not ashamed of his old Na: nie.” 

She stroked her lifeless, smooth hair with a gloved 
hand, and smiled sorrowfully, as if recalling the 
good-bye. 

“I’ve a bed-sitting-room vacant,” said Rosie. 

es Might I see it? My name’s Patrick. I’m a 
widow.” 

Again she smoothed her colourless hair. Hcr voice 
had dropped to a sorrowful whisper. 

“ We had only been married six weeks—when I lost 
my husband.” 

“* How sad!” said Rosie softly, and led the way 
upstairs. 

It so happened that when they reached the first 
landing Fairy’s baby expressed its hunger with o cry. 

“A baby ?” said Nurse Patrick, with a lightiog-up 
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of her eyes. “* Bless its little heart. Hungry! Pp, 
ou know that I can tell fiom » baby's ory whetl.e 

‘3 hungry, angry, or in pain. They're dear litt:s 
things, eo soft and eo cuddlesome—and so helpless 
And yet, do you know that some mothers grow tired o: 
them—sooner than a cat docs of her kittens? Isn't 
it heartless? That was the case—not at my las 
ge ag the one before that. The mother was 

iety woman—she was out all day and most 5{ 
the night—she couldn’t bear to hear the little one cry. 
It affected her nerves, she said. I had entire charze.” 

ay had reached a bed-sitting-room on the loos 
above. 
“Oh, this is very nice!” said Nurse Patrick, jus: 
above a whisper, stroking her hair as she looked round, 
** And so clean!” 

“ Ten shillings a week,’’ said Rosie Gay. 

. “ Ob, that’s very reasonable! I’ve left my thinzs 
in the cloakroom. You've a married couple, then, 
with a little baby below ?” 

“A you idow,” said Rosie Cay deliberately. 

“Poor thing! If at any time I could make mya! 
useful or help her with the mite—I’ve had so muc!, 
experience, and understand all their little ailments—| 
should be only too pleased |” 

Rosie was an exceedingly wide-awake young worn, 
but it never for one moment entered her head to Ivo 
upon this offer as other than distinterested. 

“That's kind of you!” 

“* Bnt I love children,” replied Nurse Patrick. “I 
made up my mind to be a nurse before I was fourtcca. 
This room is nice and clean!” 

Her pleasure and appreciation appeared as genuine 
as her affection for children. She insisted on pay i: 
a weck’s moncy in advance, and then said she wouki 
fetch her things. 

But before going to the station Nurse Patrick cntcr: i 
a telephone-box. 

“Is that you, dear?’ she asked, when she hid 
obtained her number. “It’s Nannie speaking!” 

“ Yes, dear !”’ 

“T’ve made a beginning. I’m fixed up in ths 
house. But I'll be round some time, this even':.;.” 
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A pussy cat 
On a big wasp sat 
(So I was told by a rooster), 
The wasp, poor thing ! 
Has lost its sting, 
And puss don’t walk like she useter! 


VERY ANNOYING. 

“ Dogs being bald bother you much ?” a candi] 
friend asked an old man. 

“Yes, a little,” he answered. 

“I supposo you feel the cold severely in winter,” 
went on ie friend. 

“No; it’s not that so much,” replied the cul 
man. “The main bother is when I'm woshins 
myself—unless I keep my hat on I don’t his. 
where my face stops!” 
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B. A. Bates, 95 Milton Ave. East Ham; Mra. | 


C. Bennett, 


Cottage, Waliner; | Mrs. ees 


Brook 


;M. E. ' 
arade, Harrogate; M Bite 


Bermondse: 


‘alvern Rd., on Ra 
Leyton; H. Rogers, 101 Derby 1": 
Bootle Liverpool; , Mise M. de Rousse, 10 Mor ied. 

relkaens "°S whip 23 Edgecumbe Ave. erm ts 
Dereon: Miss M. Whipp, 23 Edgecumbe Avo. 
bridge, Devonport. 
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“Tam« mine’s nice, easy, pleasant work, do 
you?” echoed the young lady behind the bar in 
an interval between serving. ‘Well, it isn’t—not 
by a long chalk. 

“ Just you try to be pleasant, and nice, and 
polite, day and every day, to anybody and 
everybody, week in and week out. You'd find it a 
bard a eet T’ll warrant. 

“ Then at our hours! I came on duty this 
morning at seven o'clock. At half-an-hour after 
midnight the house closes. Then, as head saloon- 
barmaid, I have to an the manageress make up 
the till. I shall be lucky if I get into bed before 
1.30 a.m. 

“ Rest time? Oh, yes, I have rest time—two 
hours in the afternoon. And where can I spend 
it? In a cold, cheerless bedroom. The alterna- 
tive is tramping the streets, and gazing into shop- 
windows at pretty frocks and hats and things that 
1 haven’t the moncy to buy. 

“ Once a week, under the new Act, I cease work 
at 1 o'clock. That is something of a capture, I 
admit, and I hope I am duly grateful. But the 
*guv’nor’ talks of docking me my ‘long day’ 
that I am supposed to be entitled to once a month. 
We shall see. 


12/2 A Week Good Pay. 

“My wages? Fourteen shillings a week. But 
then I’m one of tho lucky ones. Twelve shillings is, 
1 should think, about the average, and plenty of 
barmaids get no more than ten. 4 

““ Out of this we have to pay our laundry bill, 
always @ big item. The rest goes mostly in dress, 
and shoes, especially shoes. A pair will rarely last 
more than about six weeks. The beer rots them. 

“Beer? Of course! It is easy to see that you 
don’t know much about the ‘trade.’ No matter 
how careful a barmaid may be, her bar is sure to 
get puddled with ,beer—‘ swipes,’ we call it—by 
night time, especially in a busy house. 

““No, [ can’t say that I’ve ever been in a place 
where the landlord expected his barmaids to use 
blandishments towards male customers in order to 


| .Other People’s Jobs 


The Daily Life of a Barmaid. © 


4 


coax them into spending more money in drink than 
they otherwise would do. 

“ Indeed, in practically all the places I have been 
in, the reverse holds good. In some houses girls are 
not even allowed to speak to customers, beyond the 
few words necessary to ascertain their wants. In 
others, a little less strict, a girl caught gossiping or 
flirting is promptly ‘sacked.’ In most of the 
better-class houses there are strict orders against 
shaking hands with male customers across the bar. 
While as regards the general run of places, the rule 
embodied ip the ‘ barmaids’ jingle,’ as it is called, 
holds good: 

“©4 nod! A smile! 
Gust pass the time of day, 
Then serve your customer, 
And walk away.’ 


We All Get Married. 

“As regards barmaids accepting treats from 
customers, here again the custom differs in different 
houses. In some places a girl is not allowed to 
drink so little as a single glass of wine, or even a 
small lemon, at a customer's expense. In others 

rmission has first to be asked of the ‘ guv’nor.’ 
While in yet others a barmaid is expected to at 
least pretend to drink all that is offered her. 

‘*In these latter houses, however, decanters of 
water, coloured to represent port, sherry, etc., arc 
kept specially for the use of the barmaid. The 
money she receives for these ‘drinks’ is sae 
placed by her in a separate compartment of the till, 
and becomes her ‘ perks’; although I have known 
houses where it went into the ordinary day’s takings. 

“* Customers only see one side of a barmaid’s life, 
You should see us every morning before breakfast, 
with our hair in ‘ curlers,’ sweeping, scrubbing, 
polishing, eyes red and heavy-lidded from sleep. 
Oh, my! 

“One consolation! Ours is a good marrying 
trade. No barmaid who is even passably comely 
need remain long unwed. That is why you s0 
seldom see an old barmaid.” 


PESOS" 


| & fe The Boy who Knew 


A Free and Easy Conversation with a Moral. 


“You arsk Jimmy Smith, ’e’s been, an’ he 
knows, you arsk ‘im, Ginger.” 

“ Jimmy, ‘ere, Jimmy. Jim—my!” 

The crowd of small boys and girls who had 
cathered together in the vicinity of Golden Court, 
where a heated argument was taking He between 
two diminutive youngsters, joined in the cry for the 
one and only Jimmy Smith, 

“‘ Wot’s the row?” 

A small, pale-faced boy, who walked with the aid 
of crutches, limped across the court and advanced 
towards the crowd which divided to let him pass. 

“Nar, wot is it?” continued Jimmy, seating 
himself in a lordly fashion upon an upturned jtub in 
thecentre of the crowd. ‘* Wot do yer want me for? ” 
» “It's like this, Jimmy,” said the spokesman of 
the » “I’ve ’ad a row with Ginger ’ere about 
‘ow butter is made. ’E says that in the country 
they makes it with milk and cream.” 

“So they does,” said Jimmy. “ Wot of it?” 

“Yes, but ’e says as ‘ow they pour it inter tins 
an’ let it cool off, an’ it gets hard and makes butter. 


” 


Now, I say —— 
Helped to Milk a Cow. 

“That'll do,” interrupted Jimmy with a wave of 
his hand, “ You don’t know nothing abart it, 
neither of yer. As fer you, Ginger, you ought ter 
be ashamed of yer igner—igner—igneruss, W’en 
‘ave you seen butter made, eh? ”’ 

‘‘T’ve ‘eard abart it,” said Ginger sulkily. 

“Ho, ’ave yer? Well, perhaps yer’ve seen it 
made wiv’ yer own eyes. Per’aps you've ’ad new 
milk and cream every mornin’ fer breakfast. 
Per'aps you've ‘ad newlaid eggs w'enever yer wanted 
them. er’aps yer’ve ’elped ter milk a cow at 
night-time. ’Aven’t yer, really? ’Ow strange! 
Well, I ave, an’ if yer want ter know ‘ow butter is 
made you come ter me.” 

“Tell us abart it,” begged a small girl who was 
Standing by listening. ‘We know you've been 
tcr the country. Tell us ’ow they make butter.” 

“ Orlright,”” said Jimmy, “I'll tell yer. Give 


-—Can you tell me why you are not a vegetarian, in twelve words? Be funny or serious as you like. 


us some of that lickerish, Nobby. Thenks! Well, 
w’en they wants to make butter in the country they 
puts milk in a churn.” 

“ Wot’s that ?” 

“Tm tellin’ yer. Don’t interrupt. It’s a sort 
of barrel farsened to a kind of table wiv’ a handle ter 
turn it, like Joe Baker's grindstone ’as. You turns 
the ’andle and the barrel goes round and round wiv’ 
the milk inside it. That makes butter.” 

“I don’t believe yer, Jimmy Smith,” declared 
Ginger spitefully. ‘* Yer kiddin’,” 


Will You Help Nobby ? 


“ Wot!’ cried Jimmy. ‘ You don’t believe me ? 
You go ’ome an’ wash, me Jad. Go an’ wash that 
face of yours, and don’t come where yer ain’t 
wanted—I tell yer that’s ’ow buttcr’s made—all 
different from things up this end. Down there 
everything’s clean and nice.” 

‘“* My,”’ said Nobby, “‘ don’t yer wish yer wos back 
again, Jimmy ?” 

“Dol?” Jimmy turned his pale little face to 
the sky before taking in the unpleasant prospect 
of the dirty, ill-lit court in which he lived. “I 
wish I could be ill agen, very ill. So ill that I 
could go ter the country and stay there always— 
always. Nobby, yer don’t know wot life is until 
you’ve seed wot I’ve seed ——” 

There are thousands of Nobbies in London who 
have never known the happiness of a visit to the 
country. Hidden away in London’s slums they 
spend their weary little lives dreaming of green 
fields and growing flowers, Will you help them ? 


for e child; £8 28. pays for a complete party of 200, 
with the 
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MISERABLE RHEUMATIC PAINS, 


_ “Thad such a bad attack of rheumatism abont 
eighteen months < that I could hardly get 
about,” says Mrs. L. Wensley, of 21, Bramah Road, 
Brixton, London, 8.W. “There was a miserable 
ache in my limbs, and I had pains across my back. 
After rac da it was only with an effort I could 
get upright. I had splitting headaches, and often 
came over so dizzy that I fell down. : 

“The constant pain made me very depressed 
and low-spirited, and although I thought my 
kidneys were out of order I did not know how to 
get relief, for I had medical treatment all to no 
purpose. But Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills, I 
am glad to say, have done meagreat deal uf good. 
Since using them I have been without those miser- 
ablerheumatic pains or backache. I think Doan’s 
Pills are excellent, and I always recommend them. 

(Signed) (Mrs.) “L. Wensey.” 

If you have any such clear symptoms of kidney 
complaint as backache, urinary sediment, dropsical 
swellings, rheumatic twinges, giddiness, or un- 
natural drowsiness, your complaint may have 
reached a more serious stage than you think. 
Begin at once with a thorough course of Doan's 
Backache Kidney Pills, and persevere with them 
until every trace of the dread disease is gone. 

In 2s. 9d. boxes only; six boxes 138.9d. Never 
sold loose. Ofall dealers, or from Foster-McClellan 
Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. Be sure 
you get the same Pills as Mrs. Wensley had. 
Send Id. stamp for FREE SAMPLE BOX. 


lf you wish to get on in the world send a post- 
card to the International Correspondence Schools, 
197/B39, Kingsway, London, for free particulars 
of the wonderfully successful postal training they 
ive to men and women in all walks of life. 
Success and security will then stare you in the 
ace. 


Stoutness and N)-health Eclipsed by Aitiyon, 


In comparatively few years the fame of Antipon 
has become universal. This is the result of sheer 
merit, and the important fact that Antiyon is really 
@ permanent cure for over-fatness and chronic 
obesity. Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d., by chemists, stores, etc. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
An ART METAL BOX, containing a packet of Plasmon, Plasmon 
Cocoa, Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon Oats, Plasmon Custard, 
Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon Chocolate, together with an 
illustrated Cook Book, will be sent for Is. post free 


by Prasmow Ltd, pt. PW), Farringdon Street, London. 


2/6 wort or PLASMON 


wilt do you as much good as 


12/6 worth of PRIME BEEF 


Analysis PROVES that 
the nutriment (viz., pure assimilable proteid) contained in 


41d. of beef fillet does not equal one-third oz. “ Plasmon 
contains 81'30° pure proteid and 2°66% of the al!-essential 
lo Phoeph: which is vital not merely to health, but to 
actual existence.”’—(See British Medical Journal awl Lancet.) 
TRY FOR ONE WEEK doing without— or with less 
—meat, and instead take Plasmon Cocoa an! 
Plasmon Oats for breakfast, and add u fpoonful of 
Plasmon when cooking your vegetables, puddings, 
soups, and sauces—Plasmon both enriches the flavour 
and increases the food value enormously.” —(Iercet.) 
A very eminent Physician states:—" Theve is no food 
known to us equal to I'lasmon.” 
PLASMON ie used by the ROYAL FAMILY 


La 
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AMONG LONDON’S 


‘* Giap to see you,” said 
the blind man. ‘‘ Come 
in.” 

He introduced me to 

his blind wife, who, fixin 
her sightless gaze on me, took my hand and wish 
me a good evening. 

“Sit down,” she said, pointing to a chair that 
she couldn’t see and has not seen for years. 

I looked round at the rest of the company sitting 
roun1 the little room smoking and chatting and 
Legniced of a young man next to me if they were all 

ind. 

“ All,” he answered. I believe I shivered a little. 
Most of the eyes were wide open the same as my 
own, and for a few minutes I found it difficult to 
realise that the young man spoke the truth, 

“ Aren’t you blind ?’’ he aske 

“N-no!”’ I replied jerkily. 

“ Wish I could say the same.” 

For a second I was tempted to smile. He was 
joking, surely, I thought. There was nothing out of 
the ordinary about his look, and he wore a watch- 
chain. What earthly use was a watch to a blind 
man ? 

Yet he was blind—blind from birth. The watch 
is there to be looked at by other people. When he 
thinks it is time to leave the spot where he stands 
selling laces, he takes out his watch and asks a 

r-by to tell him the hour. 

All blind! Every man and woman in the room 
was a London landmark. They sell buttons, and 
pins, and matches, and are led about by little dogs 
through the traffic. Now and again they meet of 
a Sunday night for a talk and some music, and I 
had been invited. . ; 

They Were Glad ! Could See. 

There was something uncanny and weird about it 
all, and although I had been to come I felt 
uncomfortable. I imagined that the company 
would envy me my gift 
of sight; but I was wrong 
—completely wrong. They 
did not envy me a bit. 
All they said when they 
were told I could see 
was: ‘We're glad to 
hear it!” 

“Who's first on the 
programme?” the host 
called out. 

‘* Millie ! Millie!” came 
the answer in chorus. 

Millie, a pretty girl in 
a cheap cotton frock, 
blushed at the compliment 
and felt her way to the 
piano, where she played 
and sang “ Abide with 
me.” 

“Has she been blind 
long ?” I inquired of the 
young man next me. 

“A few years,” he 
replied. Then he leaned 
towards me and whis- 

red: ‘I’ve never seen 

er, but I believe she’s 
pretty. Is that so?” 

“Very,” I said. 

“Well, I think she 
ought to get married 

ore she goes off. You know whatI mean. Most 
women go off in looks, so I’ve been told, when they 
get to middle age. She thinks a chap as can see 
will marry her one of these days, but it’s all rot—all | 
wa | Fellows as can see don’t do it. They don’t 

0 it.” 

After Millie’s effort had been greeted with 
applause, the host called for old Tom. 

‘om was & sprightly man of about fifty, and 
after he had been guided to the centre of the room 
he gave us a laughing song. 

“Good old Tom !” they called when he sat down. 
“T should like to see you when you're singing it, 
I'll bet you pull a fine old face, boy.” 

“Good fing you cawn’t see my fice, I should 
fink,” said Tom. “ From wot some blokes tell me 
I reckon it ain’t much like an oil Braeeg. 

The next item was *‘ Ave Maria,” played on a 


By JAMES SHERLIKER. 
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violin by an old blind veteran who 


Cinder Li fe's Crusb has been familiar to his listeners in 


London’s streets these years and 


years, 
a ha too near the fire, am 
BLIND. I?” he asked. 

° Another blind man measured the 
distance with his stick. 

“ You're a stick and a half off,” hesaid, ‘“ Afraid 
of yer new coat catching alight, eh?” 

e old fiddler smiled. ‘‘ Trying to be funny, are 
you? When did you see me in a new coat, I 
should like to know ?” 

“ Just ’ark at ‘im. When didI see’im? Never, 
of course. But that don’t syo you never get one.” 

When the clapping which followed the old man’s 
music had subsided, the hostess groped her way to 
the cupboard and brought out cups aad saucers 
and a te sandwiches, while her husband placed a 
kettle of water on the fire and sat near so that he 
could hear the bubbling which would tell him the 
water was on the boil. We had more songs, and 
then coffee was served, and there was a chat. 

** How’s trade, William ?” one blind man inquired 
.of another. 

“Very bad, very bad! And my dog’s laid up. 
I dar’n’t stir out without him.” 

“No, of course not. A fellow ain’t much good 
without his dog, is he?” 

“Did I tell you what ’appened to me the other 
night ?” a pleasant-faced young woman called out. 

‘Tim ”—her dog—‘‘ wasn’t very well, so I left 
him at home. About midnight I was coming down 
Oxford Street as usual with my pins and cotton 
and things covered up under my shawl! when all of 
a sudden I got in a crowd that I think must have 
been fighting. 
All the Luck. 


“* Well, sudden-like I came with a bump up against 
somebody, and a young woman shouts‘ Look where 
you're going, can’t you? You might be blind.’ 

“*T am,’ I says, quite quick, because I felt vexed. 

“Good heavens!’ I heard her say. ‘ Good 
heavens !’ 

“Then she puts her arm round me gentle, and 
she says: ‘Did I hurt you? I’m go sorry!’ 
Well, the end of it was she pays fer a keb fer me 


The old fiddler played us ‘‘ Ave Maria.” 


and gives me a half-a-crown, I did feel a sport, I 
can tell you.” 

“Some people have all the luck,” several of the 
guests remarked, laughing. 

Millie drew up her sleeves and revealed two red 
bruises. ‘I always seem to be knocking against 
things lately,” she added. “I think I shall 
never get accustomed like some of you.” 

“* Oh, it’s only a matter of time!” the young man 
next me said. ‘‘ You haven’t been blind long 
ae that’s why you knock against things.” 

illie let her thin hands rest in her lap for a 
minute in an attitude of despair. 

Then she felt her way to the piano, and began to 
wey a sing “ Lead, Kindly Light.” 

blind pores rose and joined hands, and 
turned their sightless gaze to the skies. 
(Next week: ‘‘ The Unknown Hero.”) 


WEEK ENDING 
JUNE 20, 1912, 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Marooned, 

2. Jerrymander. 

3. First Footing. 

4. Icarus Winged. 

5. Mendelian Theory. 
6. Blackleg. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you tu explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
ae tee explanations considered the clearest wad 

st. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a ig | ag you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and <i;n 
your name and address in ink. Names and addressvs 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. — 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
June 2eth. You may send all your postcards tor 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No, 79. 


(1) HAT TRICK (Sport). 

For the explanation which follows, the prize of 10s. G7. 
has been awarded to H. M. Gaskell, 36 Haven ures, 
Ealing: 

Originating from the custom of presenting a hit 
top hats were formerly worn by cricketers) to « 

wler who performed the feat of dismissing t!:1u 
batemen with successive deliveries, this term his «‘ 
late years acquired a wider meaning, being ap, 't 
to individual triple successes in many games and £)101"s. 


(2) BALD AS A BADGER. 

This phrase was thus explained by the prizc-wo’, 
A. H. Birch, B.A., Haverford, Risca, Mon. : 

The badger is not bald, but, owing to the fact that 
its forehead is covered with smooth white heir, the 
casual observer gets the impression that the anin.l 
is bald. Hence the expression. 


(3) ST. ELMO'S LIGHT. 
The winner, Miss J. Howe, & Ferndale, Lavi) it 
Street, Hull, contributed the following explanation: 
A luminous phenomenon sometimes sccn on ships 


-masts on dark nights before or after a storm. It 1s 


so called because superstitious Spaniards thought 1 
betokened a visit. from St. Elmo, the patron sunt 
of sailors. The luminosity is really produced by aa 
electrical discharge. 


(4) GRATTAN’S PARLIAMENT. 
The explanation selected as the best was reccirel 
from R. Perry, Church Street, Minchinhampton, Glo, 
and was thus worded : 
In 1782 Grattan, the distinguished Irish orator, 
led in carrying through Parliament a resolution 
declaring the complete legislative independence of 
Ireland. Previous to this the Irish Parliament rej 
sented the Protestant part only of the nation. ilo 
was instrumental in effecting much useful legisla'i:, 
gaining for that Parliament the above-named tilic. 


(5) MONROE DOCTRINE. — 

The prize in this contest was awarded to Miss F. 
Howe, 5, Ferndale, Lambert Street, Hull, who wile 
as follows: eee 
A famous declaration by President Monroe in 1S>°, 
embody the foreign policy still pursued by tho 
United States. ‘America for the Americans 
expresses its spirit, while adherence to its principles 
has preserved America from European entanzlements. 
and guarded it against European interference. 


(®) TRINITY BRETHREN. . _ 

H. H. Clements, 67 Albany Sircet, Leith, contro 4 
the winning explanation in the following tcrins : 

Trinity Bice asin or members of Trinity House, = 
divided into “elder” and “ younger” brethren wi! 
allotted powers, Their dutics, now shared by. the 
Board of Trade, consist chiefly in maintaining ligh 4 
and buoys around the coasts, licensing pilots, ete. ' 
name comes from tho original charter granted ia 
1614. 


—For the five best reasons I pill give Briar Pipes. Mark postcards “ Vegetable.” (See page 1264.) 
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on’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, 


THE NEW CREAM CUSTARD. 
DELICIOUS WITH GOOSEBERRIES. 


It is tha creaminess of Foster Clark’s Cream Custard that captures the palate and delights botk 
old and young. It softens the tartmess of the er and makes gooseberries and custard 
such a delicacy. Why shculd you be content wi i 

Custard can be had for tke same money! It is sold in id. packets, 83d. and 63d. tins, dy ail 


£1,000 GUARANTEE OF PURITY. 


On every 6}d. tin of Foster Clark’s Cream Custard a £1,000 Guarantee of Purity is given. Its 
absolute purity, its unequalled creaminess, its delicious flavour, make it an exquisite dish with all 
kinds of fruit, and as it costs no more than the ordinary kind, there is no reason wh you 
should not treat your children to Foster Clark’s Cream Custard. Once you have tasted this famous 
dainty you will never again be satisfied with the old-style powde: 
from your grocer a sample will be seat by Foster Clark Lt -» Mai 


ee 
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Custard when Foster Clark’s Cream 


grocere and stores. 


custard. If you cannot get it 
tem, on receipt of a postcard. 


We Proclamation! 


4 

‘Whereas ye housewives of this 
towne, not having ye opportunity of 
spreading ye linen on ye open spaces 
to bleach and sweeten in ye sun, take 
notice that ye preparation known 
as OMO oontaineth ye oxygen 
properties of pure country air, and 
Bleacheth, Cleanseth ad _. -urifyeth 
to ye entire satisfac- 

tion of all. Follow 
ye directions on ye 
packet carefully.” 


NOT FOR COLOURS 
WOOLLENS or FLANNELS, ° 


Do not use any other soap 
or washing preparation 
with OMO. 

OMO is made by Hudson's, a name 


famous in every household, and sold 
everywhere in 


id. & 3d. Packets. 
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Under Life's Crust 


By JAMES SHERLIKER. 


AMONG LONDON’S 


“ Grap to see you,” said 
the blind man. ‘* Come 


in.” 
introduced me to 
his blind wife, who, ining 
her sightless gaze on me, took my hand and wish 
me a good evening. 

“Sit down,” she said, pointing to a chair that 
she couldn’t see and has not seen for years. 

I looked round at the rest of the company — 
roun1 the little room smoking and chatting 
ai of @ young man next to me if they were all 

ind. 

“All,” he answered. I believe I shivered a little. 
Most of the eyes were wide open the same as my 
own, and for a few minutes I found it difficult to 
realise that the young man spoke the truth, 

“ Aren’t you blind?” he asket 

“N-no!”’ I replied jerkily. 

“ Wish I could say the same.” 

For a second I was tempted to smile. Ho was 
joking, surely, I thought. ‘There was nothing out of 
the ordinary about his look, and he wore a watch- 
chain. What earthly use was a watch to a blind 
man ? 

Yet he was blind—blind from birth. The watch 
is there to be looked at by other people. When he 
thinks it is time to leave the spot where he stands 
selling laccs, he takes out his watch and asks a 

-by to tell him the hour. 

All blind! Every man and woman in the room 
was a London fandiiask They sell buttons, and 
pins, and matches, and are led about by little dogs 
through the traffic. Now and again they meet of 
a Sunday night for a talk and some music, and I 
had been invited. 


They Were Glad ! Could See. 

There was something uncanny and weird about it 
all, and although I had been pressed to come I felt 
uncomfortable. I imagined that the company 
would envy me my gift 
of sight; but I was wrong 
—completely wrong. They 
did not envy me a bit. 
All they said when they 
were told I could see 
was: ‘We're glad to 
hear it!” 

“Who's first on the 
programme?” the host 
called out. 

“* Millie ! Millie ! ” came 
the answer in chorus. 

Millie, a pretty girl in 
a cheap cotton frock, 
blushed at the compliment 
and felt her way to the 
piano, where she played 
and | sang “‘ Abide with 


me. 

“Has she been blind 
long ?” I inquired of the 
young man next me. 

“A few years,” he 
replied. Then he leaned 
towards me and whis- 

ered: “‘ I’ve never seen 
er, but I believe she’s 
pretty. Is that so?” 
“Very,” I said. 
“Well, I think she 
enget to get married 
before she goes off. You know what I mean. Most 
women go off in looks, so I’ve been told, when they 
get to middle age. She thinks a chap as can see 


will marry her one of these days, but it’s all rot—all | 


at | Fellows as can see don’t do it, They don’t 
o it.” 

After Millie’s effort had been greeted with 
applause, the host called for old Tom. 

‘om was o sprightly man of about fifty, and 
after he had been guided to the centre of the room 
he gave us a laughing song. 

““ Good old Tom !” they called when he sat down, 
“TI should like to see you when you're singing it, 
I’ll bet you pull a fine old face, boy.” 

**Good fing you cawn’t see my fice, I should 
fink,” said Tom. “ From wot some blokes tell me 
I reckon it ain’t much like an oil Bye 

The next item was “‘ Ave Maria,” played on a 
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violin by an old blind veteran who 
has been familiar to his listeners in 
London’s streets these years and 
years. 
“T’m erie too near the fire, am 
BLIND 1?” he asked. 
i Another blind man measured the 
distance with his stick. 
“ You're a stick and a half off,” he said, “ Afraid 
of yer new coat catching alight, eh?” 
e old fiddler smiled. ‘ Trying to be funny, are 
you? When did you see moe in a new coat, I 
should like to know ? ” 
“ Just ark at’im. WhendidI see’im? Never, 
of course. But that don’t syo you never get one.” 
When the clapping which followed the old man’s 
music had subsided, the hostess groped her way to 
the cupboard and brought out cups aad saucers 
and a few sandwiches, while her husband placed a 
kettle of water on the fire and sat near so that he 
could hear the bubbling which would tell him the 
water was on the boil. We had more songs, and 
then coffee was served, and there was a chat. 
“ How’s trade, William ?” one blind man inquired 
.of another. 
“Very bad, very bad! And my dog’s laid up. 
I dar'n’t stir out without him.” 
““No, of course not. A fellow ain’t much good 
without his dog, is he?” 
“ Did I tell you what ’appened to me the other 
night ?” a pleasant-faced young woman called out. 
‘Tim ’—her dog—‘t wasn’t very well, so I left 
him at home. About midnight I was coming down 
Oxford Strect as usual with my pins and cotton 
and things covered up under my shawl when all of 
a sudden I got in a crowd that I think must have 
been fighting. 
All the Luck. 


“ Well, sudden-likeI came with a bump up against 
somebody, and a young woman shouts ‘ Look where 
you're going, can’t you? You might be blind.’ 

“*T am,’ I says, quite quick, because I felt vexed. 

“* Good heavens!’ I heard her say. ‘ Good 
heavens !’ 

“Then she puts her arm round me gentle, and 
she says: ‘Did I hurt you? I’m so sorry!’ 


Well, the end of it was she pays fer a keb fer me 


The old fiddler played us ‘‘ Ave Maria,” 


and gives me a half-a-crown, I did feel o sport, I 
can tell you.” 

“Some people have all the luck,” several of the 
guests remarked, laughing. 

Millie drew up her sleeves and revealed two red 
bruises. ‘I always seem to be knocking against 
things lately,” she added. “I think I shall 
never get accustomed like some of you” 

** Oh, it’s only a matter of time!’ the young man 
next me said. ‘‘ You haven’t been bind long 
enough, that’s why you knock against things.” 

Millie let her thin hands rest in her lap for a 
minute in an attitude of despair. 

Then she felt her way to the piano, and began to 
ar ag sing “‘ Lead, Kindly Light.” 

blind company rose and joined hands, and 
turned their sightless gaze to the skies. 
(Next week: *‘ The Unknown Hero.") 


-mastes on dark nights before or after a storm. 
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Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this. Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1, Marooned, 

2. Jerrymander. 

3. First Footing. 

4. Icarus Winged. 

5. Mendelian Theory. 
6. Blackleg. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you tu explain them. I will give six half-guincis 
oe explanations considered the clearest «id 

st. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choozo 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a hig Oo you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and si;;n 
your name and address in ink. Names and addiessus 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
June 2eth. You may send all your postcards ivr 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No, 79. 


(1) HAT TRICK (Sport). 

For the explanation which follows, the prize of 10s, Gi. 
has been awarded to H. M. Gaskell, 36 Maven uric, 
Ealing : 

Originating from the custom of presenting a hit 
(top hats were formerly worn by cricketers) to 4 
bowler who performed the feat of dismissing t::1v 
batemen with successive deliveries, this term his a 


late a acquired a wider meaning, beins 2}, :! 
to individual triple successes in many games and =). 
(2) BALD AS A BADGER. 

This phrase was thus explained by the prizc-wii, 


A. H. Birch, B.A., Haverford, Risca, Mon. : 

The badger is not bald, but, owing to the fact tit 
its forehead is covered with smooth white huir, the 
casual observer gots the impression that the ant..1 
is bald. Hence the expression. 


(3) ST. ELMO'S LIGHT. 
The winner, Miss J. Howe, 5 Ferndale, Lawl :t 
Street, Hull, contributed the following explanulion: 
A luminous phenomenon sometimes secn on te 
tis 
so called because superstitious Spaniards thought |! 
betokened a visit. from St. Elmo, the patron sunt 
of sailors. The luminosity is really produced by aa 
electrical discharge. 


(® GRATTAN’S PARLIAMENT. 
The explanation selected as the best was recived 
erry, oo Street, Minchinhampton, Clo-. 


In 1782 Grattan, the distinguished Irish orat»r, 
succeeded in carrying through Parliament a resolution 
declaring the complete le; islative independence of 
Ireland. Previous to this the Irish Parliament rej" 
sented the Protestant part only of the natiun. ilo 
was instrumental in effecting much useful lexisla'i-, 
gaining for that Parliament the above-named tilic. 


(3) MONROE DOCTRINE. ae 

The prize in this contest was awarded to Miss F. 
Howe, 6, Ferndale, Lambert Street, Hull, who wivit 
ae f : rf 8 
A famous declaration by Loe Hoste be i , 
embod. the foreign policy still pursued by the 
United re ‘a danerca for the Americans 
expresses its spirit, while adherence to its principles 
has preserved America from European entanslements 
and guarded it against European interference. 


(6) TRINITY BRETHREN. 7 . 

H. H, Clements, 67 Albany Strect, Leith, contri! 4 
the winning explanation tn the following terms: 

Trinity bret ren, or members of Trinity House, are 
divided into “‘ elder” and “ younger” brethren cub 
allotted powers. Their dutics, now shared by |" 
Board of Trade, consist chiefly in maintaining High : 
and buoys around the coasts, licensing pilots, et~. ee 
name comes from the original charter granted ia 
1614. 


—For the five best reasons I pill give Briar Pipes. Mark postcards “ Vegetable.” (See page 1264.) 


} 


\ 


THE NEW CREAM CUSTARD. 
DELICIOUS WITH GOOSEBERRIES. 


It is tha creaminess of Foster Clark’s Cream Custard that captures the palate and delights both 

eld and young. It softens tke tartmess of the geet and makes gooseberries and custard 

such a delicacy. Why should you be content wi ordinary Custard when Foster Clark’s Cream 

Custard can be had for the same money? It is sold in 1d. packets, 34d. and 64d. tins, by all 
gtocere and stores. : 


£1,000 GUARANTEE OF PURITY. 


On every 6}d. tin of Foster Clark’s Cream Custard » £1,000 Guarantee of Purity is given. Its 
absolute purity, its unequalled creaminess, its delicious flavour, make it an exquisite dish with all 
kinds of fruit, and as it costs no more than the ordinary kind, there is no reason why you 
should not treat your children to Foster Clark’s Cream Custard. Once you have tasted this famous 
dainty you will never again be satisfied with the old-style Pores, cone If you cannot get it 
from your grocer a sample wil] be seat by Foster Clark Ltd., Mai me, on receipt of a postcard, 


We Proclamation! 


¢ 

‘Whereas ye housewives of this 
towne, not having ye opportunity of 
spreading ye linen on ye open spaces 
to bleach and sweeten in ye sun, take 
notice that ye preparation known 
as OMO ocontaineth ye oxygen 
properties of pure country air, and 
Bleacheth, Cleanseth and Purifyeth 
to ye entire satisfac- : 

tion of all. Follow 
ye directions on ye 
packet carefully.” 


NOT FOR COLOURS 
WOOLLENS oR FLANNELS. > 


Do not use any other soap 
or washing preparation 
with OMO. 


OMO is made by Hudson's, a name 
famous in every household, and sold 


everywhere in — 
1d. & 3d. Packets. 


NOT FOR COLOURS |G 
WOOLLENS on FLANNELS TIES 


MB 


WY 


SARA 
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“MIDDLES” MEAN MONEY. 


£190 DIVIDED BY THIS WEEK’S WINNERS £190. 


titors this week again shows an increase, The total to be divided is £190, of which 


Tae amount available for distribution among successful com titans Cae adits there ared prizes of £10 each, 60 of 10s. each, 100 of Ss. each, 


£95 is divided between two competitors who sent the same “ 


“ MIDDLES.” 


THIS 18 WHAT YOU DO. WORDS FOR . 
First of all, choose one of the words given ite for ‘ Middles.” Then construct a The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your ‘ Middles 
sentence or phrase of two words (called a “ Middle”), which shall Lee san bere slits. week: 
i eg la fey wiecbabt Lal bs _ hay ~~ ae — = om — use the MACHINERE ossCcrs EAVESDROP = OINTMIENTS ACCOMMODATING wMaAGISTRATZS 
“ ” iT: conTRasts HOLIDAY ENIGHTHOODS FOOTPRINT cHEss 
rile letter = of both words of your Biiddle.” Kathe: Kat of words the matdls ister a MELODRAMA HamMoce PICTURESQUE xITCHEN PeimItivs 
ae “ FLATIRONS BREAD orreRrorr EYeSoRs watEruL ORCBESTia 
: _,For instance, i gt lg Lexy Moa ed 20 og on ai ip (hese IMPERVECT MECHASICS LOTTERIES oveRDUZ CLIMATE BEARD 
“Ss. oon this lotta ERED. ” Or. take the word “ HOLIDAY,” the centre letter LuRIpD GuoStLy MATADOR MARINER BEAUTIFUL QUESTIOxS 
Feeney 1” We choose “1” as the: Cler lller wal get “INTERESTING IDLENESS.” | “4tixes = rxceSsaxt = xtMra ceOss INFANTS = FARADES 
wi is 


will find two entry forms for “ Middles. 
ae, Tif you use both me tes you must send a shilling. 


for sixpence ; 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
ti 2. try form t bear the usual signature of the competitor 
mus 
ie Bachen' 


in ink, Names ani may not be typewritten or printed, 
com: her real namo and address. Unless 
us peer tree epeentierh kite ee He ae or mnpelitor forfeits his orher right toa 
prize, 
giled the entry form, cut {t out, attach to {ts postal 
ovtar for a Laenteghrt yar envelove sed to the EDITOR, 
Heareon’s Weekly, H: Street, Lundon, W.C. 


‘ . left-hand corner. 
5, Mark your envelope * Middles No, 18," in the top 
6. Allattempts must arrive on pellvoninackpaiga oh i ee nalts 

There lorms, may use one or 
eco Tears ie oar you use thetwo entry forms « order 
for 1s. must be sent. 
for 

6. Bveryone who enters must send &  stpenay, Bestel order for re 
entry form, ‘rhe B.0, mst, he mode payne inthe Fearsoa a 1A. 


ver must in the 

fm this ideal penal Tm Where one ¥.0. 
it to cover more 
ft niece Number of th Do renst be written on each 
entry 
2 {after deducting 10 
2. Of the, amount rece mmcicd to, the sender of the 
le 


10, The remaining half will 
those efforts 
anene pea picnach airmen hope tegard to the loss or nem 


di Wil, be entered tato te connection with the 

12. No correspondence 

13. The published 4 seottom: is a competitors may enter on 
understanding onl, 


Tus first prize, £95, has been divided by : 
JOHN S. HUGHES, o. o. Philipson and 
Golder, Chester ; and 
W. WRIGHT, The Chase, Weeke Hill, 
Winchester, 
for the “ Middle” 
PosTman —“ TIRELESS” ” PERAMBULATOB, 


PRIZES OF £10 EACH TO— 


BERT MOORE, Market Place, Redhill, 
Surrey,— for : 
PERFUMS —FASHIONABLE, PETROL. 


E. T. HARDMAN, The Chalet, Godalming: 
—fe 
as carEruL —EXAMINING FARTHINGS. 


ALAN BARNES, 30 Leap Hill Road, 
Boscombe, Bournemouth,—for 
couRTsuIP —“ TRELLISWORK” POSTSCRIPTS. 


ARTHUR KNIGHT, Ballarat, Monkmoor 
Road, Shrewsbury,—for 
cournManps —MOTTO; “ MUCH.” 


60 PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


Green Street, Clydeban 

Rartoce F peer ct ES rath, Birmingham. 
1 Gomely Bank Row, Edinbu 

ot Rose Fotmencns: 


jouth. 
‘atford. 
mare, N. Shiel 


bd H. J., care of J. , Orpiagton, tent, 
Coo) a4 ‘NE. Riz. yi Yor 
x ane ychan: " Amey eet Mile ie ena. Giaegow. 
Cotule, W. H., 3 Primrose Kingston Road, Southall. 
Cr J. A., 62 Clonmell Vitved, West Green 
Cu , Thos,, Cape Cornwall Street, St. Jue “Cornwall, 
ake, W. E., Goodwick, Pem. 
Laure: Burrin Btreet, Carlow, Ireland. 
e Scott Street, South Shields. 


Bensham, Gateslicad. 
jenderaon, Endway, Steeple Bumpstead, Exsex. 

in K. oar: ‘Avenue, Barnet, Her 

6 Spri ‘ood Avene, Bradford, Yorka 

e, North Srreet, Worthing. 
Bolton, Lancs 
4. ay Stapleton Hen Road, Stroad Green. 
aa . Ed 9 Bt Demings rye verpool. & Batak 

ae ne rosvenor a 
Kone. o5, Bridge of W. 


ae Renfrewshire. 
Nichol, G set ‘aeham Road, Herne Hill, 


on PTO TE. 
RESULT OF “* MIDDLES” No. 14. 


You are at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal na 


You may send. two “ Middles”’ on each entry form, 


isesescnssevccccesconsunersececsssencescencceses ceessenes CBE GCTOSS BOE oo.cccsssssecsrsscvssenseeeve sence sesssescecsecsscenes SD 
ENTRY FORM, DDLES,” NO. 18. 


WORD SELECTRD. 


‘* MIDDLES,” 


seceversesetessees seer ceses: 


seceeseereceessesesecsseeesresee -« -coregeeenecccensoccsnses socsecoes, 


1 agree to abide ” the decision published in “ Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enter enly on this under. 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “‘ Pearson's Weekly.” 


Signed ssrvrerescerserrescsnscersosaecsceecsnssseperseres sees (No. of P.O.. 
Address ......... 
If you use the above antsy fom poke Fool peste) peter fee ta: if you use both the one 


iis ceveccccecrsssssecseecesseecestsecescesseeressessesses CHE BCTOSS PETE .00.cc.ccseesccrerscscccsesseeceesesscesseran senses see cee 
ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 18, 


Wor KELECTE™. 


secee 


Perereer rer rrre irre reer err er iter rr) 


“ MInNDTLee.” 


2 seeeccsceescesoes ss seccesconsescoses eeeces Peerertrerrtrte err tier et i herent et erent re ences 


Coe eepereeeer creas cereanseeees ee eee = -ceteerees 2 ceeresseecsersereeewer. 5. 


L agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's Weekly” and to cee st Tenfaal ena I enter only on this under- 


standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions 


Signed revrcersrssreserersscreerescessseeeenssestecessecssneseeesesen cos cnseeesesees esses 


in ** Pearson’ 
(No. of P.O... eee 


For, Harold. Yorke Penny Bank, nan, Batley, 


Yorks. 
2 Bbemreck ing ei 
sire Fred. 2 Elder Pla rig. 


n Talbot Road, Bighsate, Ni. 7 omg atts Harris St ie 
oe eh treet, Philsboro’, Dublin, Gravel, 40 Tymeinor Avenue, Biaengarw 8. Wale. 
MS Nyce” “9 Reville treet, Platt Bridge, near Wigan. Gray, iy ay yor ray 8 Heaton, Newcastle o: T:re 
Marshal the. 30 Elmwood Street, Sunderland. Greenwood, Miss remania, quay. 
Mayna aynar a . 4 Lansdowne Cottages, Connaught Road, Fieet, Greenwood, W.. W., end Rot, Blacktura, 
iuy, t 
Mulvaney, ha & Brelade Road, Live: Vialner” Master), "rhe Workhouse, Faringdon, Beis. 
Neill, G. 63 Prince Albert Road. Es stney, Por tsmouth. all 2 Sone Terrace, Outwood, Wakefie.d. 
Owen, Mrs. “A. M., Lienilid Ho., Bedford Rd. Cefn Cribtwr, | Hankin, Be Js Westbrook Street, Bolton, 
Bri Heelett, T., 8 Balfour Place, Park Lane, V 
Philpot, W. Strafford teatoet Reed. Barnet, Herts, Hawney, ry F., 197 Childere Street, Bepitord. 8.E 
Peters, ‘D. 0., 34 t Barrack Streeh, Perth. Hendersoa, ©. 'H., 323 Park Road, Liverpool. 
Pond, T. B., ville,” Alma Road, Bournemouth. ind, R., 8 Lingard Btreet, Barnsley, Yorks. 
Rab! W.'w., are Penmaen Terrace, Swansea. Hunt, G., 


24 Hinckley Road, Nuneaton. 
Hutchison, Wey 4 Ped 


Reed, & Stall-Serst, W. G., A.8.0., Duke of York's Headquarters, i ae 
Tobmeon 101 Bich 


Richardson, J., 11, Haydock Road, Liscard, Cheshire. 


Road, aberdeen. 
Service Corps, Bulford. 
arton-on-Humber, 


treet, 
ona he aie) 38 Kerr Street, “Portrush, reland. Coltman Street, Hull. 
Beechworth Road. Havant, Hanis. tage jes, 1 Oak Street, Shawforth, Rochdale. 
Russell H.." 24’ Clarence Road, West Pars, Chesterfield, Keown, JO. 12 Cleveland Avenue, Chiswick. 
Bage, W., Py) errs Terrace, Plymouth. — Kiogen, ine ‘28 Birmingham Street. Brom GHdEe. 
Saunders, A. T., 152 Barking Road, Canning Towa Laurenson, J. G., 6 Alfreda Road, Wilitcehnre Glam. 
Saunders, G. M., 5 Aymer Road, Hore. Lewia, J., 80 Harriet Street, Trec: ‘Aberdare. 
Sharmon, W., 14 gana tesuury Road, Luton. . BR 8., 68 Copland Road, ova: Glasgow. 
Smith, Mrs, 6. Lrsons d, Aldershot. * Lau O., 53’ Newport Road, Cwmcarn, Newport, Men. 
a aa ny Ric mond, Surrey. MoFall, E., 27 San ndymount Strect, Belfast. 
Spooner, Bw’ 19 Elm Street, Gl 8's. {cGiffin, F., 99 Ez!autias Avenue, Belfast. 
Squibbs, A. 6 pstow Road. Newport, Mon. McGrath, Miss E., 5 Amar Strect, Ince. Wig 
Stedfoxz, Joy 4% elemere Road, Walton, Warrington. Mackereth, Miss Annie, Plough Hotel, Millom, Gan sberlind. 
Brephe Tecrace, Swansee Mandelbrote, N., 9 Tackley Place, Oxford. 
we is” City Hoed, Road, B Martin, A., 102 Redland Road, Bristo 
Terry on Stree, ord Usha, Suserx. fassey, 8., 50 South Street, Ashfon-under-Lyne. og 3 
‘ n. Mrs. =. Sethe Road, Liscard, Cheshire. Millar, rt YW; 2 an 7 ace, Navan. Co. Meath, tres 
Willian ‘i a Road, Ola i ry : 
° Milton, W. A., 6 Waterworks uuee feet alaoe Road, Keo 
100 PRIZES OF F 5s. EACH, | Moet Bho ba Bermet: Enc 
crite’ Newry, W. BD. 10 Shirley Road, Oardiff. 
Addote M. At Houses, N , Notte. Nicol, H. ©., Ermelo, Mennaye Hoad, Penzanoe. 
Rd. a Weltie Beate Ravenscourt Palmer, W. J., Courtenay House, Tavistock. 
aos, ae Green, ees: Parsons, G., 4 Grosvenor R: &t. Albans. 
B S ‘a 3 Previdonte 7 one. Chesham Road, Bury. Mrs. A. M., Wynyard, Harold Road, Hastings. 
Barron; R., 3 Poplar Crescent, Coven! Powell, Mfre, H., 114 York Road, Mostpelier, Bristol 
Bell, C., Pembroke vile Manor ‘comt ¥ Rosa, Nuneaton. rice, J. H., Homefield, Temple Street, Liandrindod Wells. 
Bleza Percy, 4 bourne, Guise! jeeley, r . WwW. S., 145 Byab ryd, Swancea. 
Bro’ A. 1 Edvard Street, joutbborough, Kent. Parkinson, G. G., 15 th Street, Tancecter 
Brooke, F., 73 Oazenove Road, mford Hill, N. Parry, B,'M., Heath Villa, Cheadle Hea 
Brown, B.'W., 78 Kitchener trea High Barnes, Sunderland, iIcher, A. F., 128 Cuthbert Street, Hesburn- on-Tyne. 
Butler, Mre. #., Nottingham Road, Borrowash, Derby, ‘athachild, W. L., 41 Tavistock Square, W.C. 
Carroli, W, H., 14 Seon Road, Cheltenbami, Shepherd, G., The Elo North Street, North Walsham. 
appell , Grants, Lower Hill Street, Stourbridge. Sill, W., 23 Browalo orwich. Lancs, 
id, H. R., $5 Harold jot Simpson, Ralph, 37 1 Blane Bireots Hel. 
Ohurch W. B., W: Hill Park. Wrotham, Kent Sm GoM. T, lane Sulese, Bsnorebam. 
Clark, W. t Bank L: Grange-over-San ‘i Chas., The Tancing | Keswick. 
la K., 1 St. Catherine's Terrace, Tenby. eg le, Mics G., 168 Penarth Road, Cardiff. 
a OF A. 7 Road, Winchester. Sutherland, J., Campbell Street, Oban. 

Corbett, 'F. J.,"Exmine Huntingdon, Taylor, A. 'J., ‘Woodstock Road, Witney, Oxon “iis 
pean (oO an 4 Potpeen | Southampton. ylor, T. W. ps Hempabore Street, Bickland, Portsmor 
Davies, A., De Qrook, Durham. mpson, J. A., 66 Sunderland Road, Gateshead. 

Drake, W., 41 Mark lord. Wallis, Bernard, 123 Ella Street, Hull. 
Edwards, J., 29 bonrne, beter, Mrs. E., 31 Park ning! am 
ae ¥, 7 a. 8 Road, {Weston-super-Mare. = ¥E., 128 Frankia i. King's Norton, Birm 

. d’, mbtin, john’ 6. 
Brana, 3 B.. Gate wor Oo, Bemsnani, near New Tredegaz. woe rod Bart : bel wer Lock, Bebam. 

‘aTlon, P. J., Lecarrow, Rosoo:a ‘ams. reet, ee 

Faulkner, M-s M.. 109'Penny Lane, Sefton Park, Liverpool. Wiens. % A., 91 Holyhead "Road. Handsworth, Bim: 28 
oreman, J. H.. 80 Bisektnere Road, Southsea, Hants. roodooek, irs. B., 24 Princeville Road, Bradford. 


Now, ladies! Read ‘The Little Dressmaker’s'article. Then tellme‘’ Why she is like arosy-cheeked apple.’i(Turn to p. 126?) 
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—— 
i .Columbia-Rena 
Stone ords & 


! a 


Ragtime Music 
Everywhere! 


EVERYBODY is singing or whistling “ragtime,” and the 
demand for records of “ragtime” music is so large that to 
facilitate choice we give here names and numbers of the 

magnificent series of “ragtime” records now ready on 
Columbia-Rena. Send a Postcard for Complete Catalogues 


and Latest Lists, 


10-inch (Double-sided) 2s. 6d. each. 


(Bares. Dat Ba CSC 


¢ Alexander's Ragtime Band 


1907 Played vy King’s Military Band 


a eee ene ee) 


(That Mysterious Ray ” ” ” ” 
That Mysterious Raz Duet by Collins and Campbell 
1902 {The Chanticlocs Rag Se” Galltas and Bereta 


Alexander’s Rogtie Band 
1868 ees Valentine 


§ Temptation Rag 
(Silver Bell Intermezzo 


Casey Jones 


Duet by Collins and Harlan 
Prince’s Male Quartette 
King’s Military Band 
1623 ” ”» ” 
1732 Duet by Collius and Harlan 
(Tue issippi Dippy Dip ” ” ” ” 
161g {Liddle on Your Fiddle Chas. Holland, Baritone 
(You Waut to go to Tokio » ” ” 


THE BIGGEST LIST OF RAGTIME ON 
ANY RECORDS. OF ALL DEALERS. 


Columbia-Rena are the biggest selling records of all to-dey: 10-inch, double- 

sided, 2s, 6d. each; and 12-inch, double-sided, 4s. each. Can be pleyed on 

GRAPH-o-phones, aod all makes of gremophones. INSIST upos them, 
Sold everywhere. 


Seud postcard for Catalogue, 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gea'l. (Dept. P.W.), 81 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 
a seen SRO nin gener seeceereeroee oS ee ee 


& Department Store for the people 


with every thoughtful husband to 
buy Li-nola for his wife. This 
floor-covering not only saves the 
housewife from floor-scrubbing 
work because it requires no 
scrubbing, but it also makes 
a room brighter than other 
floor-coverings can. 
designs, samples and testimonials 
show why. Write for a free set. 


We sell Li-nola on Easy Terms, 
allow @s, in the £ discount for cash. We pay carriage. 


J Quality. P Quality. 
i 8 yde. by 3 yds. (including border) 210 8 . £12 6 
H 8 yds. by 4 yds 3 a 170 .«.. llv o 
| Shyds. by 4 yds. ‘9 is 1116 4. 115 0 
4 yds. by 4 yde . 11460 «4. 200 


Other sizes at proportionate cost. 


To CATESBY8S Ltd., LONDON, W. 
Please send, post free, your special selection of New Li-nola Designs. 
ADDRESS..... 


CATESBYS 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
Sample tin of Polish for Li-nola Post Free. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


\ OOTH Mi SQWHY 
XK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 
part thereof. Every Advertisement must be 
should be addressed to the Advertisement 

17 Henrietta 


communications 
anager, “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 
Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. 


BOON TO W: 1M. — Nervous end be < TO P VE STRENGTE 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and AnD TAIN BRS.”—A popular 
|| | Allled ‘Troubles, Treatise, with fall particulars, in ‘a ni 


| cluding hundreds of testi:nonials of jete cures, 
H free, two stamps.—P. J, Murray, 

| London, W.0, = 7 
{1 VARICOOBLE.—Every man ou 
Varicocele and its accom: 
' 


@tructive, and t ise on Geucrative 
nervous ess should for illustrated c’ Weakuess, ond the Cause and Cure of Nervous Break. 
describing its euccessful treatment and cure by the , fi en.—Sent sealed on 

|] | Beat Seated, post, ve, two stames.—m, Bestonss, | Eionibtol« penny stamps, by Gharice Gordon, No.8, 
ree, two — orton, rdonholuie Dispensar: » Yor 
| 68 & @ Chancery Lane, London, W.C. — ud = = 


AK MEN, send for my two Pooks, FREE, 
—Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gatesiioad -on-Tyne. 


MANHOOD REGAINED, astoinding offer 
fer weak men; stauped envelope,—U. Luic, Saltley 
, Birmingham, 


BLUSHING CURED. —D.-.r's famons 


recipe 1/.ori-r, Testimunials.—H, su vore (Box 2), 
91 Back Pic. dilly, Manchester, 


—$__—__—_— WE. 

MARGATB.—The Clarence Boarding Establish 
ment, Eastern Esplanede, Cliftonville. Unique 
position, facing Oval. Excellent cuisine, select com 
pany, moderate terms.—Apply Manageress, 


THE OHBAPEST and best Razor on the 
market (three blades}, 1-, free.— Simpson, Hair. 
dresser, 14 Albert Road, | ton-on-Tees, 


1912 CYCLE TYRES and Accessories. Prices 
for 28 days only : Covers 3/-, Tubes 2/1. Also Dunlops, 
Palmers. Lista tree. — Garto: 


| 

| fk YOU CAN EARN 1/. an bour.— Fil particulars 
| Wolverhampton. 

| 

| 


a, Manufacturer, efemployment, apply K., 89 Aldersatc st., Loudon. 

THE DE DILLION FACE POWDER 

ASTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate The latest discovery for beautifying the skin 

fobs sddeds Bend Cith se moRy, _ Two gr Banitory, soothing and efficient. Senu 10U., ur 1,3 for 
Clare House, Whitchurch Road, Cardifr. ° @ouble size, De Dillion Co., 197 Kssex Road, 


CYCLE AGENTS AND REPAIRBRS.— 
Send for 112page Wholesale Catalogue. post free, 
2.6, Tubes 23, Free Whecls 10)d., Brakes 10)4., 
us 3 — Smarts Ltd., Cycle Factory, 

| Birmingham, 


In boxes, 114,29, and 46. Of a)! Ci ciilsts, or 
t free for P.U. 1,3, 2.10, or 47 from Suie Proprietors, 


. . 3 No. 2, 
Heavy, for strong beard, 1,9; post free.—Brocke & Co. 
5 Seas.’ . T. Towle & Co. Ltd., 113 Long Row, Nottingham, 


49 De!ph Mount, 


FACTORY TO RIDER 
im A : 


effield Catlery Service 0/51 picces¥ 
comprises sigeach Table and Dessert Knives vith Mune 
dies resembling choicest African Ivory. S.<e..b table 


procs’ Saddley 
Dunlop Tyres, Brooks’ Sa: 
Coasters, Speed Gears, etc. 
£2-15 to £6-19-6 
‘ CASH ORTF-ASY PAYMENTS, 
| ' ‘ Winnerof Cycting’s Guid Medal— 
' i 34,966 miles in 365 days. Accessories 
| Shop soiled cycles from 28) 
8 . 
| Wire br art Catalogue 
| curmarvellous offers and /rochure 
’ UY Plane? World's Record Riga 


CYCLE CO., 7” 
Diy Farce etiverpect 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Fish Sandwiches. 

Take a dried haddock and boil till tender. 
Then, with a fork, flake up the white part of the 
fish, add a little milk, and pepper to taste. Spread 
on bread butier. These sandwiches are 
excellent for lunches or picnics. 

Bacon Salad. 

Make a salad of jee in, usual way, 
then fry one good-sized rashor of bacon in a pan 
with ‘ar ounce of dripping. When cooked. cut the 
bacon into small squares, add these to the salad, 
and put the fat from it with the melted dripping in 
place of salad oil. 

Rogrod (a Scandinavian Sweet). 

Take one pint and a half of cherries, sweeten 
to taste, and boil. When boiling add three ounces 
of ground rice. Allow the whole to simmer for 
twenty minutes, then throw in one ounce of sweot 
almonds (pounded) and one ounce and a half of 
isinglass. Pour into a mould and set in cold water, 
Tura out, and serve with custard, 

Cocoanut Applies. 

Peel and core os many apples as required, 
fill the centres with butter, and bake in a well- 
buttered tin with some golden syrup poured over 
the tin. Baste with the syrup while they cook. 
Take them from the tin, and sprinkle with a little 
grated cocoanut, which will pers to the apples, and 
form a pretty dish. Serve with custard or plain, 
sweetened milk. 

Scalloped Kidneys. 

Cut an ox kidney into thin slices, season 
with pepper and salt, butter a piedish, and put a 
layor of kidaey, a few thin slices of onion, a layer of 
breadcrumbs, some little bits of butter, and a few 
drops of Worcester sauce. Fill up the dish with 
alternate layers, then pour in half a cupful of 
water and sprinkle the top with brown bread- 
crumbs. Bake for one hour in a moderate oven. __ 
Indian Chutney. 

Take two pounds of apples, peel and coro them, 
and boil them to a pulp in one pint and a half of 
vinegar, then add two pounds of moist sugar, one 
large onion, chopped up small, one pound of 
chopped raisins, three-quarters of an ounce of red 

r, four ounces of crystallised ginger, chopped 
small, a desse nful of mustard, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Boil all together for about 
“twenty minutes, then place in jars and tie down. 
This will keep indefinitely if tied down 
properly, 

4 Ice-Cream Recipes. 
To Make Ice-Cream Witbout a Freezer. 
_ Make one pint of custard in the ordinary way 
with tho exception of adding a little more sugar. 
Let it stand until quite cold, then place ino tin 
—an empty coffee tin will do—and replace the lid. 
This tin, with its contents, stand in an empty 
saucepan and proceed to break up ice wih a 
knitting-knecdle and a small hammer into pieces 
about the size of a walnut. Place a layer of ice 
in the saucepan, and sprinkle over it a small quantit 
of salt. Repeat until the top of saucepan is reached. 
Then take hold of the tin and twist it round and 
round, pressing it down firmly to keep it in its place, 
adding more salt if necessary. Aftcr ten minutes, 
take off the lid, scrape off the frozen parts from 
the edges, snd place in thecentre. Replace lid, and 
continue iwisting tin round for another ten 
minutes, when the ice-cream will be ready. 
It is best to keep the ice on a piece of flannel 
while breaking it up, as this prevents it from 
melting. 
Strawberry Ice. 

Take half a pound of fresh strawberrica and 
a quarter of a pound of sugar, pound well, rub 
through a sieve, and mix with half a pint of 
custard. Freeze as direcied above, 

Coffee Ice-Cream. 

Take two and beat them in a basin with one 
dessertspoonful of sugar, boil one pint of milk, and 
pour it over the eggs, stirring woll, then return 
the mixture to the seucepan in which the milk 
has been boiled, and place on the fire, stirring 
until it thickens, but not allowing it to boil. When 
cold, stir into this custard one pint of strong cold 
cofico carefully straincd. Freeze as directed 
above. 

Lemon Ice-Cream. 

Take two lemons and grate the rind very lightly 
off them. Rub this into three ounces of caster 
sugar, which use for the custard made as for the 
coffee ice. When the custard is cold, add the 
strained juice of one lemon. -Mix well and freeze 
as directed above. 


HOME NOTES 


Tre Little Dressmaker 


Tells You How to Uze a Paper Pattern. 


I rEaAtry do believe that there’s nothing in the 
world more tricky to manage than a paper pattern, 
so I am going to try and tell you just how they 
should be handled. 

It's always wise to get the pattern before you buy 
the stuff, so that you may look at the little bit of 
reading on the paper and see what width of material 
you want. It is so tiresome when you have bought 
a whole dress-length of stuff, say, 36 inches wide, 
to find that the pattern won’t come out of anything 
less than 42 inches. 

Vory well. Now you've got your pattern, and 
ou've got stuff in the right width. What you 
nave to do before you begin cutting is to pin the 
pattern up against you and see if it is right size. 

The girl in the 
first picture has got 
a pattern which is a 
little too short for 
her in the waist. 
She can look at her- 
self in the glass and 
see that, when she 
is doing the cutting, 
she must allow 
a couple of inches 
more, so that there 
will be enough to 
tuck in under her 
skirt. If she hadn’t 
; found this out at 
Bei first, she,would have 
ME pt = D pie a 
Ilow tot attern, make & join & 

to try on @ paper pattern on a. Bit bales alin 
could wear the finished blouse. 

When the pattern is right, you must next think 
about the cutting. Find out by the stamped 
directions whether the whole of it has to be cut 
from doubled material, or whether some parts can 
come from single. Now take the cloth off the 
biggest table you’ve got. Spread your stuff out on 
the bare board, and arrange the pattern on it. 

Don’t start cutting till vou have fitted every bit 
of the pattern on to the stuff. If you do it piece 
by piece, you will find before you have finished that 
you have wasted your material, and you haven't 
got cnough to take the last bit of the pattern. 

Remember that some materials have an wp and 
a down to them, by which I mean that they need 
to have all the bits of pattern laid on them pointing 
in the same direction. 
When Iam cutting I 
always keep the win- 
dow in my mind, and 
let the bottom of 
everything . lie to- 

the window. 
Then I am quite sure 
that I have got it 
all on the same way 
of the stuff. 

Fix your pattern 
down with plenty of 
pins—one at each 
corner, and one or 
two in the middle, if 
it is a very big 


; A pattern fixed for cutting out 
Shing, = pitfrom ree oubled materials 
pling up. and tracing tucks with a tracing 

Be very careful wheel. 
to mark all the 
notches and spots, for they are placed there to guide 
you in putting the garment together. 

If you see a row of dotted lines, like those shown 
in picturo two, you must mark them with a tracing 
wheel, for they are put there to help you with the 
tucks and turnings, and you'll never get these 
straight without them. A tracing-wheel costs 
about Is, I think. 

Don’t take the paper off the material till the 
whole thing is cut out. 

When yon have finished, fold up your pattern 
and the scraps neatly and put them away. 

By the way, in this week’s Hout Notzs, I have 
written a useful article telling how to make a pair 
of pyjamas.—Your respectful friend, 

Tur Litrte DressmakER, 


PAGE, | Conducted by Isobel, 
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HOME HINTS. 


Starch Should be Made With Soapy Water 

To prevent the irons sticking and to give u 2! 
to the linen. aa 
When Baking Tartiets, 

Fill them with raw rice, so that they may r‘..:: 
their shape while cooking. . 
Miidewed Articles 

Should be soaked in sour milk. All the ett, 
will disappear after a few minutes, 

To insure Light Pastry, 

Dry tho flour thoroughly and pass t):rou.': a 

sieve before mixing with the other ingredic::ts, 


Always Remove the Bread and Vegetabies 

From soup which is to be kept for the next di, 
as, if left in, they will cause the soup to turn sui:r, 
A Sauce 

Should always be prepared after the di’ ‘ 
which it jg to be served as it spoils by long stan: 
Te syns dire Will Stick Payer .o 

Add a little honey to the ordinary flour ja-:.. 


When Curialn Pins 
Are difficult to put into curtains after washia :, 
dip the points in soap and they will slip in qi: - 
easily. 
Never Leave Meat 
Wrapped in paper longer than is absolaicic 
necessary, a8 this spoils it, especially in woru 
weather. 
When Thickening Sauces and Gravies, 
the pepper and flour together Icfors 
adding them to the gravy, instead of putting thew 
in separately. 
When Making a Meat-Ple 
Always cook the meat a little in the oven 
before putting it into the piedish. This can be don» 
while the pastry is being made, 
Hair Brushes 
Should be washed in cold water and ammonis 
(one teaspoonful of the latter to a pint of watci). 
This will keep the bristles stiff and firm. 
When Making a Jelly, 
Do not pour it into the mould until it is on t'» 
int of “setting.* It will turn out a mucu 
better shape than if poured in while quite thin. 


To Soften Butter Before Creaming It, 

Rinse out a bow! with boiling water and co. 
the butter with it. Do not dry the bowl, and thy 
steam will soften the butter without melting it. 


Te 

Made with boiling milk, and allowed to sta:.! 
for a few minutes before being poured off, will b- 
found more digestible and no g than if mad. 
with water. 

When Making Pickles, 

Boil the vinegar, and, when bottled, lay + 
small bag of mustard on the top of the pick! - 
jars. This will prevent the vinegar from turat: ; 
mouldy. 

To Remove Grease Spots from Silk, 
Rub with French chalk or magnesia, then Ii! 
the portion which is stained near the fire. ‘Ii. 
will be quickly absorbed by the clialk au 
can be brushed off. 
To Clean Children’s Light Cloth Coats, e 
Take as-much fig dust as required and ru) ~~ 
into the coat, leave for several hours, then sh.:.- 
and brush all the pense out, and the garment 
will look perfectly clean. 


To Clean Silk or Lace Blouses. . 

Take an ordinary cardboard hat-box, lino wii 
white paper, and place a thick laycr of fuller 
earth at the bottom. Place the blouse upon thi:. 
and cover with another thick layer of fullers’ cart::. 
Cover with white paper, and put tho lid on ile 
box, tying it down tightly. Leave for four or ii: ° 
days.- Then remove from the box and shake U ; 

wder thoroughly out, when the blouse will |» 
‘ound to be perfectly clean. Collars, scarves, ¢t«-, 
may be treated in the same way. 


2 Jam-Making Hints. 
Cherries and Black Currants ; : 
Should have twelve ounces of suzar alow ot 
for each pound of fruit, gooseberries and raspuclts* 
fourteen ounces to the pound of fruit. 
Permented Jam F 
Should be reboiled after taking the scum ‘ 
the top, a little more sugar added, and the 
removed while boiling as it rises. If re-bottled 
jam will then keep for some time. 


There are plenty of geod reasons. For the five best I will give Blwe Bird Brooches. Mark postcards ‘‘Rosy.”” (See p. 126.) 
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Gooseberries, with | See 


Birds custara. fae 


The delicate flavor of BIRD'S Custard blends perfectly 
with the freshness of the fruit ; and its rich creaminess adds 
a remarkable charm to a dish of Stewed Gooseberries. 


This dish in season, is a dish in reason, because all 
children love BIRD'S Custard. It is wise to indulge’ 
this liking, for their health benefits from nature’s gifts in 
the fruit, when joined with the great store of nutriment 
in BIRD'S Custard. See as 


No substitute can be so pure. Trouble pices and eats’ 


d.G.Graves Ltd. Sheffield 


, | = 
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\ ai cin CARA - 3 In Grand Quality Beeehwood Chip. In Latest 
4 “3 ee d = Colours, Quaker, Saxe, Putty, Black, Greens, eto. 
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Ee SPECIAL OFFER, 
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Qa oneanemmmgee, Tn =e Gare 3 MATS FOR 3/61 

he ALFRED BIRD'S 4 me wT: ., ae ee 

CUSTARD POWDER,|F: i Emaar oD CRYSTALINE 
Por making the Richest Custards without Regs, . al or, we i 

GT ONE-HALF THE COST AND TROUBLE : 4 s 44 || a . Y, yy Gatnrily embroidered SIZ. 


STANDARD FLAVOR. 


Olvections for —Ost of a pint of Bow 4 
PR emg ee sey cabo. e. if nu 
| ' ; | 2 Orr) 


3 SCARVES FOR 3.62 
OUR BIC CATALOGUE, 1,000 BARCAIN 
POST FREE. 
THE LEEDS BARGAIN C0. (s+), 
6 Richmond Road, LEEDS. 


is the world’s greatest tonie. 
restorative, blood-maker and nerve 
food. Over 10,000 Doctors say so. 


IN 


|BORWICK'S 
gSAKING POWDER 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR CAKES, PASTRY, PUDDINGS ETC 
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CARAMELS 


Delicious, creamy sweets, made with fresh milk, 
pure sugar, and crisp new-season’s almoncs, 


Made by Clarke, Nicko!ls & Coombs, Ltd. Londen. 


Aue Hur Monae 
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“ MIDDLES" UP AGAIN.. : . 

Have you had a look at the long lit of prize- 
winners on page 1260? Is your name there ? 
not, it is weihare because you have not had a try for 
one of the many prizes offered. 

The prizo money is up again this week, which 
means that more antt more readers are trying this 
really delightfully interesting contest. 

Don't be left out in the cold ! 


POR COLONIALS ONLY. I er 

In response to many requests, 1 am pre 
special Middles competition for Colonial col forage 
readers only. Full particulars of this new contest 
will appear in next week's issue, and I hope that 
all my readers in the Colonies will do their to 
make tho competition a success by telling their ; 
Colonial friends about it and inducing them to enter. 
SOMETHING NEW. 

Many of my readers do not evidently approve of 
the ordinary newspaper's “ Births, Marriages, 
Deaths ”* heading. ey want something more 
striking, and some competitors in the Footline 
contest in which I asked for a new title to substitute 
for the one “ Births,’ Marriages,’and Deaths ” have, 
I think, improved considerably on the old one. 

For instance, onc reader seems to think the 
whole thing is a process of breathing when he 
suggests as a heading : 

“ Respiration, Aspiration, Expiration.” 

Another would alter the title thus: 

“ Incubation, Trepidation, Resignation.” 

A third favours : 

“Cries, Ties, Sighs.” 
And a fourth wants it put this way :° 
“ Starters, Martyrs, Departers.” 

Results of Footline Contests appear on red page 
opposite. 

SHAMPOO POWDER FOR NOTHING. 

HERE isanitem which should interest every one 
of my lady readers. Inside every copy of next 
week's Home Notes will be found a daintily 
sealed packet, containing a really good shampoo 
powder. Not a poor one that makes the hair 
sticky, dull, and obstinate, but a delightfully 
fragrant wash that makes a soapy lather, and 
imparts lustre and softness to the hair. So look 
out for next week’s Home Nortss, or, better still, 
ask your newsagent to put by a copy for you, and 
so make sure of it. 


BOILING EGGS ON MOUNTAIN TOPS. 

R. B. writes, “In a conversation the othor day 
with a friend about to spend his holiday in Switzer- 
land, he said that ata certain height above the sea 
level, say 20,000 feet, you cannot boil an hard. 
bi to the pressure of the air, he stated, water 
would boil at a much less temperature than at 
ordinary sea-level. I have asked several other 
eo and they don’t believe my friend’s statement. 

should be pleased if you could settle our 
argument,’”’—— 

pees? R. B. As a matter of fact, eggs can 
be boiled hard at the top of the highest mountain 
ever yet climbed. But it requires a special sauce- 
pan in which to do it! If you took one of your 
wife’s ordinary saucepans in which she boils your 
breakfast egg, you would fail to get it hard boiled 
however long you boiled it. But mountaineering 
parties carry a saucepan which has a tight-fitting 
lid. This increases the pressure inside, and raises 
the temperature at which the water boils, I 
think that settles your difficulty. 


WOMAN—EBVER FASCINATING! ; 

To ask a mere man the question that Guapys 
has asked me is enough to make even my hairs 
turn grey. She writes, ‘‘I have had an argument 
with my sweetheart about the most fascinating age 
of a woman. He thinks they are most fascinating 
at thirty. Another friend says eighteen is the 
most delightful age. I am twenty-two, and I 
have my own ideas as to the most fascinating age. 
I am going to keep those ideas to myself till I 
know what you think.’”’-—— 

Thank you, Grapys, this is indeed a kindness on 
your part. However, to come to business. I agree 
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with you' that twenty-two is the most bewitching 
age! How did I know-you think that? Ah! 
An editor has access to all sorts of books of refer- 
ence! Of course, when you are married, the 
bewitching age varies. It geta greater and greater, 
according to the length of time you have been 
married! I think, however, that your sweethcart 
is rather ungallant to fix upon y as the best 
age. He doesn’t deserve to have such a young 
and fascinating sweetheart. ; 


KEEP PROPOSALS SECRET. 

InpicNant and other kinds of lovers have a habit 
of writing to me and la bare their woes. 
Resecrep is one of the indignant variety. He 
says in his letter “For some months now I have 
been keeping company with what I thought was 
very 1, so charming did I think her 
that I asked her to be my wife. To my surprise, 
she refused me, though she had always apraeestly 
been to go out with me whenever I liked to 
take her. Im fact, she was more in my oper 

arnt, 


friends. 
thi 


if I were you that the lady did not accept you. A 
girl who can play with a man’s affections, who has 
the heartleasness to make a man love her merely for 
the fun of the thing, is not likely to make a first- 
class wife. Her conduct is, to say the least of it, 
contemptible. If a man proposes to a girl and she 
refuses him, she should keep that proposal sccret. 
A nice girl is always sorry to reject a lover. Don’t 
give the lady another thought, Reszcrep, She is 
not worth it. 


RATS! 

A READER who signs himself NATURALIST writes : 
‘“ A friend and I were standing on a bridge over a 
branch of the sea the other evening when the tide 
was out. We noticed rats running occasionally 
from the water's edge to heaps of stones above high- 
water mark, with some bully objects attached to 
their tails, like the proverbial kettle tied to the 
dog’s. My fricnd informed me the rats were 
Poe "|. Ho stated that when the tide is out 
tho shellfish open their shells. Then the rat comes 
elong and ‘ tickles their fancy ’ with the tip of his 
tail. The shell instantly closes on the tail, and the 
rat scampers away to his hole to have a good feed ! 
Can this be true, Mr. Editor?” —— 

Oh, yes, it can be true! Rats are really intel- 
ligent creatures, Natura.ist, if you treat them 
kindly! They do all sorts of wonderful tricks. 
There were once a couple of these noble animals, 
They came across a hen’s egg lying unprotected. 
Now, rats are very fond of eggs, but they found 
that they were unable to carry off that egg hetwaat 
their paws. But what did the intelligent pair do ? 
Why, one the egg between its legs, and 
threw itself on its back. The other caught hold 
of its tail and dragged its brother, ong and all, along 
to their hole! ere they demolished the egg at 
their leisure. Fact is stranger than fiction! 


P.A.B. GARDEN PARTIES. 

Now is the time when I want you to help the 
Fresh Air Fund as much as ible. Here is an 
idea by which over £14 was raised a week or so ago. 
Miss Goslett, a Fresh Air Fund enthusiast at 
Reigate, organised a garden y at The Beeches, 
Wray Lane, Reigate Hill. © Reigate Amateur 
Orchestra played gay music during the afternoon, 
and tea was se on the terrace. Afterwards 
there were hes on the lawn explaining the work 
of the F.A.F. The Mayor of Reigate told how 
ninepence will give a slum child a wonder-day in 
the country. usic and songs followed, and the 
appeal resulted in nearly 400 days’ outings being 
provided. 

Have a Fresh Air Fund garden party this 
summer | 


PRESH AIR PUND PIGURBS. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,305 5s. 2d. 
H. B. Debenham, £2 2s.; Miss B, Van, £1; W. E. 
Baylis, £1 16; G. F. Milligan, £2 28.; A. Jamieson, 
£1 19s. 3d.; Brownie, 8s.; Jeabel, - Margaret, Gladys, 
Sunnyboy, Bs. . Raikes and friend, £2 10s.; 
8. Peecher, 83.; Mies F. Munro, 
Hill, 63.; F. Robinson, 
18. % Yendle, le. 6d.; Dorothy 
Lewie, 2s.; A. Moore, 1s.; Mrs. Reddrop, 56. 6d.; Lena, 
le, 6d.; M. Knight. 2.; P, Reon. 29. éd.; Enid P 
29. 6d.; D. V. Dick, 2s. 8d.; J. H. Wi 
H. M.6., is.; Miss B. Smith,'2s.; Mra. Waters, 5s.; 
Fieldens, £2 2¢.; T. R. Stephenson, ‘2s. ‘6d. ; 
Anon. Pangoourns, £1; D. Villers, 6s.; H. A. Browning, 
108. ; Eric Pascons, 32. 6d.; A. Mustchin, 1s.; Rossmore 
m, 23. 7d.; Iris Smith, 7a.; Bellevue, le. 6d.; In 


4, Mrs. 
Mollie and Willie, 10s. ; 
$1; TS. 


WEEK ENDING 
JUNE 20, 1912, 


Game as dy ine e.“Pratcad Yo 


map ROOM RE 
nea Z A ef 
B 
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ra, Morris, 56.; 
Walsh, 1s.; Anon, 3s.; 


~H. Smith, 1s.; Dr. Da #21; A. in ol “od. 
Bake 9d.; J. Vols, 9. i Maney Crean ae 


Rose, bs.; F. B 


Tatas 6a.. 
-; N. Hopwood, 1s. €d.: 
well, £2 2s.; A Friend, 6:.; 
. Bard, £2; A. E. S., 
; Hampstead, £8 33.; G. W. F. L’ 
Ehrenfest, 1s.; C. Martin and Mrs. Burt, 

0s.; J. Stewart, 8.S Lien Shiny. 
1s, 3; BEB. B., Qs. 3d.; € 


Pr . Py > . J. . . Cer 
7e.; D. J. Griffith, £2 2s.; Major and Mre. Rotheran:, 
24'160.; Capt. and Mre. P. Lloyd, £1 le.; A. G. Li 
£3 3s.; . M. 8 3A. s a 
23. 6d.; BE. C 5a.; Baby Norme Carrington, 

£5; ‘Mrs. Moyrick, 56.; S 


3 ; B.C. akin, 
1s, 6d.; J. H. Houghto 
se ur ‘Old Rhodesiens W. T. 


103.; Kennet! 
108.; Anon. 


Heawood,_ $3 
: . W, 1s, 6d, 


J. Ww. 


is 1s.; Anon., 23. 3d. 
Co. Dp: Readere of Feathered World, per Mr+ 
Comyne-Lewer, £8 Qs. ; Whe A. Wood, 3s. ea; Miss 
V. Slatter, £1 12s.; Mies M. Sinclair, £1 68. 3d.; Mi: 
Sainsbury, 33.; Connie Sewell, 2s.; J. McFarlane, 2s ; 
Miss Hinde, 1s.; H. Ward, 19, f4. . Benstead, 3s. 6d. 
Mrs. Pratt, 23.; Miss CG. Everden, 43.; T, ‘Wigger. 
$s. 3d.; Proceeds of Concert arranged by W. Crozic’, 
£1 38.; The Bridge Winner's Monkey, £2 5s,; Marwei., 
8s.; Mre. Nixon, 88.; Sent in with Postcarde, 4s. 2d . 
Crew of H.M.8. Commonwealth, 68.; G, de Beger, 2s 
N.C.0.’o and men of 3rd King’s Royal Rifles at Dagsha’. 
£9 11s. 7d.; Few members, Commercial Saleroom:, 
£2 2s.; Kumessi Lodge, R.O.B., per A. Norris, £2 2s . 
L. R. Cobley, 76. 6d.; Miss Drummond be. 8d.; Mr: 
Lioyd, 23. 64’; St. Michael's School, per Mrs. Glenns. 
4s, 6d.; D. Wellbourne, 1s. 1d.; M. Doulton, 2s. 6d 
I. Woodmore and A. McFarlane, 10s.; Miss Gib-» 
83, Aid. 4 IF. King, 28.; N. Edgeworth-Johnstone, 5+ 
Miss L. 'M. Wall, £1 103, 8d.; Ship’s Company, H.M 
Forte, per Rev. G. A. Browning. £14; Manansi. 
3, 198.; Muriel Shaw, 4s. 6d.; Jack D.': 
£1 88. Gd.; Balance of Canteen, H.M.S. Swifteur. 
6s, 6d.; Ship’s Company. H.M.8. Boyne, £1 103 ‘vi - 
Stokers of M.S. Highflier, per A. Twaites, £1 1s: 
Cavalry Schcol, Netheravon, per W. Weller, £5 >: 
Hardups, Ie, 6d.; M. A. H., 103.; Boye of Hams! 
Gurney School, 7s. 6d.; Willie Cairns, 7s. Gd.; lem « 
Remembrance, 83.; Mrs. McConnell, 58.; Dulce Fors. 
6d.; Knuts of the C.A.0., 3s, 6d.; Miss Ma: 
. Bid.; Ship’ Company, H.M.S.  Implac:'i 
a 14s. ee 7 sGuy, a 6d. Pa Early sod Me 
‘ooper, £1 103.; ora Pape, oA. D. Cooors, 
103.; In Melbourne and Mitcham, per C. Sartin, £1. 
Grand (P.W.) Total, £1,555 9s. 6d. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


must bear the usual signature of ‘ 
Names and addresses may not ‘~ 


prize. 
the name of the ccm» 
cornc 


competition in the footline. Provided these condi... 
are fulfilled all the postcards may t 
envelope marked ‘ Postcard” in the to 7 
corner, but each postcard must bear the fuil naaio =: - 
address of the eender. . sete 
6. All attempts must arrive not later than Puurcu'. 
Jure 20th, , ul ri 
7. Each competition will be judged separately, * 
the prizes, as announced in the footlines, Wis ' 
awarded to the efforte considered the best. — 
8. In the event of ties for 3 money prize, the mrize v 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the bre! 
will be awarded at the discretion of tho Editor. 
E.C.,9 4 


Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings. & 
Publiehed by C. ARTHUR Prapsov. UTD.. at i 
Weekis Buildings, Heurietta Strect, bo ° don, WO 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose sucsestion for a title is used. 


9 
Frys 
Chocolate 
Confections 


The incomparable 
series of “Fry” Fancy 
Boxes, of infinite 
variety, undoubted 
quality, and entranc- 
ing flavour, will 
afford a wide choice 
to every buyer of Chocolate goodies. In their “King George,” 
“Queen Mary,” “Queen Alexandra,” and “ Prince of Wales” boxes 

will be found new assortments of the highest quality. 
“ Their Royal Flavour Wins Royal Favour.” 


PURE: 
COCOA 


- THE 
WELCOME 


OO ee er ee 
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FITNESS 


Inmen of all ages. Why not write for my free Book 


TO LADIES! LADI 


LADI 


2 EE ER Eee ee —_ 


“wuld write today enclosing 14° stamp for valuabie | THE LR.8. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS | and gerne by the standard. scientific method of curing GAUTIER'S FAMOUS PILLS 
Booklet and are of priceless value. | They afford relief in every 1 WastinG, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. Meay’ ate without doubt the best remedy 


justanee, frequently in afew hours. They cure female 

Wenkness and Irregularities, are safe, sure,and speedy. 

Far superior to Steel, Tansy, ete., and all similar 

parutions. Prices, 1s. 8d. and (treble quantity) 28. @d., 

extra s.\rong,4s.éd. Post Free in pl ‘wrapper. 

Direct from G 

Lady Manageress, The 1.8.8. Go. (Dept. 0.), 

45 Stockwell Road, London. 


aafe, simples No stomach medicines, magnetiam 
electricity.- No fatiguing phoeten) exercises or +trict 
diet rules, nochangect habits, loss of time or occupation, 
- bot an assured restoration forall men. See what cured 
tientseay. I send the book end 1,000 testimonials 
Free in plain envelope for 2 stamps postage. Mention 
this paper. Ae J. LEIGH, 92 and 93 Great Russell St. 
London, W.C. Established % years, 


> OF ever offered for Female Weaknesses 
and irregularities. ‘Thzy are Swrong, 
Safe, Sure and Speedy. Price, under 
cover, 1/3 and 2/9; extra stiong, 4/6. 
BALDWIN & Co .Herb- Drug Stores, 
Blectric Parade, Holloway, London. 


FREE SAMPLE OF 
SLANCHARD'S APIOL & STEEL PILLS. 


hey supersede Pennyroyal, Pil Cochia, Bitter 
\pple, &c, Recommended by Physicinns, sold 
| Boxes 1.14 by all Chemists, or post free from 


slie Martyn Ltd., Chemists, 34 Dalston Lane, London 


Sesuits of Footline Competitions 


, “BOAST" CONTEST. 
this contest readers were requested to suggest 
't was Smith’s excuse to his friends for getting out 
‘ball @t @ cricket match, he having previously 
‘ol of his eplendid batting form. The prizes -of 
riar pipes for the best excuses have been awarded 
wa; A. Andrewe, 39 Victoria Rd., Bushey, 
H. Eshelby, 7 Calvert Rd., Hastings; J. Lith- 
"3 Rothbury Ter, Heaton, Newcastle; A. McKay, 
Montgomery St., Edinburgh; H. Thornton, 67 Oriel 
Bootle, Liverpool. 
. “ HINT" CONTEST. ; 
»mpetitors were asked to submit useful hints for 
‘ring cool in hot weather. The two best suggestions 
received from the following, to whom the prizes 
five shillings each have been awarded: W. Barlow, 
Park View, Blackburn Rd., Accrington; J. Roberts, 
Longatone Rd., Eastbourne. 
“CATS" CONTEST. 


Tn the event. of a person, not beiins a railway 

a Servant on duty, nora suicide, nor linan 

¢ ] (OX@) illeyol act, having thecurrent mui! © APSO1L'S 

- Weekly on bin, or her, atthe tine of Ih killed 

by a railway accident iu the United Kingdom, altho not by 

naceident to any tiain in which he, or she, may tiurclling as 

@ passenger, the legal representative of the deccased will receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether tho conpon 

be sigued or not, provided notice in every case be given to Tir 

OcBan AccIDENT aND GUARANTEE Corrorattox, Ltwirr Dr, 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.U., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will! be peidlto the legal represen. 
tative of any eyclist who meets his death by « lent while 
actually riding a cyele, provided that ie the time of 
such accident had in hie, or her, | oss0< » the Pisuranee 
Coupon on this page, or the paperin which it is, with hi ,or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencit, on the space 


provided ae the foot, aud thet death occurred withint wenty-four 
iours thereafter, ond that notice was given of such wecident to 
8 the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 


occurrence. Tbis paper may be left at his, or ler, place of 
abode, so long as the couvon is signed. 


@@” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as _ a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim enly. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 


on 


a ee ce 


\ good dodge for scaring cats from one’s garden was 
+d for, Jones’a fine crop of scarlet runners having 
“ered geverely from pues’s paws. Five watches have 
1 lorwarded to the following for the best schemes 
mitted; Mra. R. Blanche, ‘' Upwell,’’ School Rds, 
cley, Birmingham; Mrs. F, J. Dodde, 25 Lewes Rd., 
‘ington; W. Mitchell, Stanton Under, Bardon, 
srkfield, Leicester; Mrs. A. Peregrine, Garden Cot- 
«. Cardigan, 8. Wales; Miss A. Williamson, Barrow- 
Svar, Leicestershire. 


‘ . “QUEER” CONTEST. " 
‘Le prizes of five etylo pens for the best ‘‘ queer’ 
ericka, dn example of which wae given on page 1,158 
PW., dated May 30th, have been won by the follow- 
": A. M. Carnegie, 55 Trefoil Ave., Shawlands, Glas- 
“. Misg D. Corteen, 22 Avenue Rd., §. Tottenham; 


£100  cYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAI, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


(For terms see 
below.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of elaims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specuilly guaranteed 
by THE QCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 


One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representu. 
tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon bin (or her) within the United Kingdom by a 
falliug acroplaue, proviprp that death occurs withfa twenty- 
four hours from the rec*ipt of the injurics, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Conpon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
not at the time Le on the weroplane nor engaged in acronautics, 
and that uotice of the accident be given to the Corporatiun 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract, 

This insurance holds good for the current week of isane only, 
and eutitles the holder to the benetit of, auc is subject to the 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,” i890, Risks Nos. 2 and 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 


J. Fisher, 4 Westport Lone, Kilayth, Glasgow; Mrs. | po. to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Harrington Cranwell, Sleaford; Mrs. C. H. Marton, must bawent within peven days to the above address. . Act can be seen at the oftice of this Journal, or of the said 
Hawarden Cres., High Barnes, Surderland. wil) be paid by the above Corporation tothe | Cofporation. No person cau recover on more than one Conpon- 


“BUSH CONTEST. 
» to-date versions were asked for of the well-known 
ng, ‘* A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
' the best attempts the prize of a P.IW. penknife has 
" forwarded to each of the following ten winners: 
Brennan, Ivy House, Cratloe, Co. Clare, Treland ; 
sD. Brown, 135 Kenelm Rd., Sma!l Heath, Bir- 


a legal representative of any person killed by 
£2,000 an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 
passenger train in which the deceased was 

travelling as a passenger (including post-office servants in 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accideut, 
had in bis, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
e, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signa- 


Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the s.me risk. 


Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvemonth’s sub 
scription for PEARSON'S WERKLY in advance to their 
new ent, or to the Publisher, need not, during the period 
cover by their subscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is only nec2ssary to forwarit 
the newsagent's Feceipt to the publisher of the paper, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certificate will ho 
sent in exchange. 


am; H. Davis, 3 Rotherfield Ave., Hastings; ire, Written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
J ee 4 Westport fans, Kilsyth, Glasgow; = aut paper gd be a at bis, or her, place of abode, so long as ee 
‘dich, * ? Tvank ., Lichfield; Mra. M. | the coupon is signed. ; a 
tisk, ger pgs "Kerry: C. W. PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the Slgnature coco... 
«r. 16 High St., Godalming; H. Sutton, Bramcote, | legal representative of such person injured, should death result r v 
‘ngbam;.Mra. W. Watkins. 34 Bayston Rd,, Stoke | from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, Available trom 9 a.m. Wedaesdav. 1912, 


ngten; M. Wood, 62 Penshurst Rd, South Hack- 


and tbat notice of fhe accident be given withm three days 
of its occurrence. . 


until midnight, Thursday, June 


eS Ler ee ee ees ee) 
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Distinctively the Best 
of all Summer = Drinks; 


Zp most palatable and x 
72 healthful, purest and WN 
a4 most economical. Made from the choicest Lemons by a method SN 
which retains all of the natural flavour of the fruit. It is 'S <a 
as good as it is delicious. Let the children drink it freely; it S .. 
will do them good. Try it to-day. Ss | 
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